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full of drawings, 





Latta’s Book for Teachers 


With Magazines and Other Purchases 
READ THIS 


for Teachers—The 


new edition is 9x14 inches, contains 
288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
It represents the efforts of several 
prominent educators, including J. E. 
Cundy, a new member of the corpora- 
tion, who is recognized by Mr. Latta 
as an efficiency expert. 
Latta and Cundy are together ‘and 
they solicit correspondence on any line 
Their ‘new. book .is 


In _ short, 


stories and helpful 


suggestions, among which are the fol- 


lowing: How to Begin a Rural 


chool; the latest approved methods 


of teaching all the common branches, including Agriculture, Domes- 
tic Science and Manual Training; also three complete programs—a 
patriotic program called “America First;’” a temperance play called 
“Seven Blasts,” and “A Community Benefit Program,” and helpful 
information about five other programs; the first two having been 


secured at-an expense of over $300. 


It is not necessary for us to 


say more about this splendid book when you know that it also con- 


tains three splendid 25c books mentioned below. 


Order a copy and 


if you are not well pleased, let us know and we will return the 


price paid and allow you to keep the book as a present. 


fair? 


Isn’t this 


Price, postpaid, $1.00, or buy $5.00 worth of miscellaneous 


supplies and pay only 50c for Latta’s Book for Teachers. 





atta’ 


Latta’s Stories 


In preparing this book 
the needs of primary and 
rural teachers were kept 
constantly in mind. New 
stories and old stories for 
opening exercises and for 
language — all illustrated 
by drawings for sketching, 
paper-cutting or modeling. 
Contains helpful informa- 
tion for teachers regarding 
the use of stories,. Price, postpaid.......25c 
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Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd..25c 
Charcoal, 10 sticks, 3 inches long..... ;;-10c 
6 Colored Pencils, 6 in., asstd., wood cov’d, 12c 


Blackboard Stencils 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c 

Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses; Waiters. 


ERE 


Five Soldier Boys stencil like above, 10c. 
Other Stencil 2x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 
Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing 
meat cuts; Gen. Pershing on Horse; Name 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 
Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; skimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatgwork. 


SEAT: WORK 


Ed batte bes Cater falta ty 








Late Notice 


Because our nation is at war we must be conservative and we have combined all three of 
the above 25c books with Latta’s Book for Teachers. This reduced our expense considerably and 
resulted in a much better book for teachers, while the price remains as stated above. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers and you will be convinced that it is not possible to find as much 
assistance elsewhere for so little money—of course you and your teacher friends will get a copy. 





33 Construction Patterns with 100 Fasteners, 85c 
Beginner’s Illustrated Word Cards....... 25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, %-i 
igh, 1,350 characters, for four pupils. ..30c 
Reading and Phonics for Primary Grades. .30c 
s to Color, assorted. ...30c 
olor, assorted sizes..... 20c 
20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25. .32c 
2,000 Colored Papers, %4x6, to make chains. 40c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for..30c 
ransparent Trac. Paper, 17x22.20c 


44 Large a 


50 Drawings to 


12 Sheets 








the efforts of a large num- 
ber of our best primary 
and _ rural 
doubt if it is possible ta ive. 
find such practical infor- 
mation elsewhere. 
one and you will find it a 
pleasure to provide profit- 
able employment for pri- 
mary pupils 
entire year. 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Add only 65c to the price of each 
of the following and ask for either 
Latta’s Book for Teachers or $1.00 
worth of supplies. Make two or 
more such purchases if you wish. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 

Pee. Ge Wi icéaccccas $1.50 
Practical Methods, Aids and 

Devices for Teachers with 





Normal Instructor, 1 year, 

mew or renewal........... 5.50 
Pathfinder, 1 year........0- 1.00 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year... 1.25 
Midland Schools, 1 year..... 1.00 
Industrial Arts Magazine.... 1.50 
School Century, 1 year...... 1.25 
School Education, 1 year..... 1.25 











Kindergarten and First Grade 1.50 Primary Education, 1 year... .$2.00 
National Geographic Magazine, 2.50 Popular Educator, 1 year..... 2.00 
Scientific American, 1 year... 4.00 School Arts Magazine........ 2.00 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 1.50 EY 0 ee Fico aknn boa. 1.50 
Pictorial Review, 1 year..... 1.50 Guide to Nature, 1 year...... 1.00 
Marion George Plan Books, Christian Herald, 1 year...... 2.00 
Primary or Intermediate, 10 Review of Reviews, 1 year.... 3.00 
vols, in each sct, per set.... 2.25 Everybody’s Magazine ....... 1.50 
Year’s Entertainments, 10 vol. 1.00 St. Nicholas, 1 year.......... 3.00 
AI De. 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers— Postpaid 


Seat Work 


A new book representing 


teachers. We 
Over. -one 
teachers 


Order and this book 


7 teachers, 
during the read. 


Postpaid, 25c a copy. 


preset NNT 


Washington; 
Christ at Twelve; 
Madonna; 


20c; four for 70c. 
50 Popular 


Hi 
nN 
TTT 3) 


Pictures, per set 


4-inch 







LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials. and _equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying ad on the 


market. ery_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12_ inches, (complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., postage extra, 





sheets, 8%x11, 5 Ibs., 75c; postage extra. 
ek. Ink, name color, 8 oz., postage extra. 60c 


Blunt Point Scissors, 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.00 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
postpaid. ..25c 
Same, 7-inch, each, postpaid... .50 


in., each 


rice, $3.10. 
ektograph Paper, 500 


Pumpkins; Jack 
Santa; 


olly ; 
Easter 


Lily ; 


kind in a box. 





Memory Gems 


The choicest collection 
of poetry and prose that 
can be had for the grades 
from one to eight inclus- 
thousand 
submitted 


only those selections that 
have the approval of the majority of our best 
F large and easy to 
Every primary and rural teacher needs 
Price, postpaid....25c 


he print 


Order now. 


Read about 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia Phototone, 16x20— 
Lincoln ; 


Mother 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 


_ Pictures, 
half-cent size, asstd..20c 
wa Intermediate Language 


48 Indians, in native 
dress, with names, 7x9, book form.....25c 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, name any, each..... 2c 


Pictures, 5x7, name any you want, each...Ic 


Printed Weaving Mats 


» assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
d on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats...15c 


Mats, Cut-Out 


paper, assorted colors, half- 
inch slits, all cut out and 
ready to weave, 20 mats 
postpaid for 30c. 

tencils to use with a lead pencil....18c 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


Beginner’s Illustrated Arithmetic Cards...20c 
New Primary Number Cards for Teacher.25c 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work. ..22c 
Intermediate Arith. Cards for Seatwork...1° 
Latta’s New Class Record, for 288 names..15c 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
O’ Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Chick; Bunny; 
Maple 
nitial. One 
Per box, 10c 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box B, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Leaves; Birds; Any 
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$end $1.00 for this picture, 14x17, 
‘sith DO hite margin, and frame 
itfor your sc’ lroom . 





They Cost Only 


Feeding Her Birds 





See ‘‘ The Teacher’s Resolve”’ in our advertisement 
in the September number. 








AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


‘The Perry Pictures | 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


A Cent-and-a-Half Each 
for 20 or more. $1.50 per hundred. 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 by 344. For 50 or more. 
Larger, Eight Cent Size, 10 by 12. For 5 or more. 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7 by 9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 

Large Pictures for Framing. On paper 22 by 28. 90 cents each; 10 for $8.50. 
of 64 es, containing 1600 minijature illustrations and 3 pictures, 

Catalogue for 5 two-omt rary [Please do not send for the catalague without sending the stamps. ] 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


picturesnow. 20 Thankgiving Sub- 


Order Columbus and Thanksgiving 
jects for 30c. Notwoalike. 5 4x8. 





Sir Galahad 


Box Il, Malden, Mass. 











BOOKS INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY PRIMARY TEACHER 


DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN. 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by 
months — from September to June — for the first four years of 
school. They assemble an unusual number of appropriate verses 
and little stories, all chosen with reference to their literary merit 
as well as to their genuine interest for children. 


Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 


By Karte K. O’Ner and Ancte B. WuiIttiNncTon 


A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arithme 


tic, and supplies much drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves 
children inaccurate and inefficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish 
for new ideas, new devices on short notice: This book on your 
desk will be a constant source of recreation and inspiration. 


256 pages. Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 











YOU CAN 
TAKE YOUR 
CLASS ALL 
OVER THE 
WORLD 


and give them a new, 
deep, vital interest, in 
their work. You can 
make their lessons 
REAL and more than 
that, retained in vivid 
memory. You can make 


your teaching mean 
884—India of to-morrow—-Handsome what it has never meant 


schoolboys of arene? at the Golden hefese. 


All these things are now made possible and practical for any 
primary teacher through the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM of 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION, the latest and most important 
educational achievement of the century. 

It opens a new field for schoolroom possibilities. The results 
obtained by the use of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM in teaching 
ORAL ENGLISH in the primary grades in the public schools of 
New York City demonstrate the practical value of this short- 
cut, concrete method that can be effectively and profitably used 
in every primary grade. 

The Underwood Method of Visual Instruction 
comprises a pedagogically organized series of 
STEREOGRAPHS AND LANTERN SLIDES 
covering the world, edited under the general direction of F. M. 
McMurry, Ph.D., Professor of Elementary Teaching, Teachers’ 
College; Columbia University, assisted by twenty-four other 

teaching experts. 
We want every primary teacher to have our explanatory pam- 


hiet of the UNDERWOOD SYSTEM and particulars of our 
EE LECTURE SERVICE to schools. Yours for the asking. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, Dept. P, New York City 








THE NEW SERIES—THREE BOOKS 





HAMILTON'S STANDARD 


these new books conform to recent developments in 
teaching and to present conditions of living. 


ARITHMETICS 


Built on the seasoned foundation of the old series, 


They eliminate waste: i.¢., They 
teach only: such arithmetic as is useful in 
everyday life; no time is spent on topics 
that are traditional, but not practical. 


They teach the pupil to interpret 
problems before trying to solve them. 


They offer an abundance of prob- 
lems dealing with school activities, com- 
munity life and mercantile business. 


They utilize in constructive work 
the pupil’s sense of observation and self- 
activity. 





New York 








American Book Company 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 








2% ps 
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HOW TO TEACH 
AGRICULTURE 


SUCCESSFULLY IN THE 


RURAL SCHOOLS: 
ROTATE THE SUBJECTS 


Avoid the Errors of Bookish Work and Skimming 


Rotation of subjects gives the pupils more agriculture, 

keeps the work live, real and vital, makes it easier for 

the county superintendent, who usually has little or no 
help in rural supervision 














STUDYING AGRICULTURE 


Nothing but WORDS, WORDS, WORDS, from the pages of a 
book, while the whole world without unfolds a lesson written in 
the language of reality, unobscured by the reasonings of men. 


‘*How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agricul- 
ture in the Rural Schools’’—24-page illustrated 
booklet. Sample copies, 2 cents each. 

Send for List of Agricultural Charts, Lantern 
Slides, Booklets, Stencils, Mottoes, etc. This material 
will assist you in teaching Agriculture. 


The sole object of the Agricultural Extension Department 
of the International Harvester Company is to help YOU 
make YOUR work more effective. It is not a matter of 
making money out of charts, slides, booklets, or any other 
material prepared and published by the Department. The 
Extension Department was not organized to make sales. 
But we do want to work with people who are in earnest; 
who really want te do something worth while. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 


(INCORPORATED) 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director. 
Harvester Bldg. or CHICAGO 

















To Restore Vitality 


—the phosphatic elements of which 
nerves, brain and blood have been 
deprived, must first be renewed 





Nervous energy, mental power and physica! | 
vigor depend largely upon the supply of 
phosphatic salts in the bodily cells and 
tissues. When these elements are depleted 
by over-work, mental strain, or protracted 
illness, the vitality is lowered—the nerve 
and brain force impaired. The phosphatic 
elements must be replaced, in order to re- 
gain health, strength andenergy. For this 
purpose, Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an 
effective medium, pleasant to take, readily 








assimilated and highly beneficial. It con- 
tains no alcohol—no habit-forming drugs. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
restores the phosphates necessary 
‘to strength and functional activity 


Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


F446 6-16 
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RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By E. A. and M. F. Blaisdell 


Story-approach method. Exceptional illustrations. 
Mailing price, 32 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


The new primer in the Wide Awake Series. Vocab- 
ulary, 200 words. 30 cents. 


THE OUTDOOR BOOK 
By Zoe Meyer 


A new nature reader for second grade. Illustrated. 
40 cents. Published in October. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball 


A supplementary history reader for third grade. 
Published in October. 50 cents. 


THE BOY BLUE SERIES 


For second grade. Each book, 40 cents. Including 
“‘ Boy Blue and his Friends,” ‘‘ Pretty Polly Flinders,” 
“Bunny Rabbit’s Diary,” etc. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


and the “Old Mother West Wind” Series, all ‘or 
third grade. 50 cents each book. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CH!°AGO 
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The Parent-Teacher 
Club _Iil 


The Question of Refreshments 
Julia G. Straub 
(Book rights reserved) 


OMEHOW or other you never feel as if you really 
know a person unless you have had him at your 
table. To break bread with a stranger is to make 
him an acquaintance, or one should almost say, a 

friend. The question of — to have, or not to have — re- 
freshments has come up in every Parent-Teacher Club. 
Some work successfully without serving and others insist 
upon a slight repast. 

It is no easy problem to prepare for a Parent-Teacher 
Club because until the last moment one hardly knows how 
many will appear. Also, the question of financing the 
refreshments is to be considered. Several clubs of about 
eighty members allow four dollars to the refreshment com- 
mittee for each meeting. This usually covers all expenses. 
Following are sample menus. 


Refreshments for Eighty 


6 loaves of bread 

13 Ibs. coffee 

15 quarts cream 

} Ib. sugar 

1 lb. lettuce 

3 Ibs. minced ham 

1 peck potatoes for salad 


Or you can substitute a fish salad and wafers and crullers . 
for the sandwiches and potato salad. For example: 


6 doz. crullers 

2 lbs. wafers 

1 Ib. lettuce 

7 cans of salmon 

3 bottles of salad dressing 


In making any sandwiches, whether of potted ham, 
peanut-butter, or pimento cheese, they will tell you at the 
store how many persons one can will serve and you make 
your calculations accordingly. 

It is a good idea to divide the mothers in the club into a 
number of sections with about eight or ten in a section. 
Then the teachers can form one section, or if the school is a 
large one, several sections. In this way the serving is or- 
ganized, and is always successfully carried out. 

If the school is in a modern building it will have a rest 
room with adjoining kitchen and also an auditorium. The 
meeting is usually held in the auditorium, and, if desired, 
the refreshments can be served there. But never serve 


until the mothers have had a chance to move about and talk 
to each other and to the teachers for at least fifteen minutes. 
In connection with this matter of refreshments, naturally 





eat. 8 ct, 
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the question of china, silver, and table linen will come 
up. There are several ways of securing these articles. One 
club held a rummage sale at the very outset of its career. 
Mothers, friends, and — oh! just everybody donated some- 
thing to the cause. Teachers and parents gladly acted 
a$ clerks and the whole stock was quickly and profitably 
disposed. of. It ought to be no trouble to persuade the 
owner of some vacant store to allow the free use of it for 
a couple of days. 

The fascinating truth is this: People will give generously 
to and work strenuously at a rummage sale, whereas they 
would refuse to give the actual cash toward the purchase 
of the dishes and other utensils for which the sale is held. 
‘In the rural districts where a rummage sale would not 
work, why not try an ice cream and homemade candy social? 
The people would gladly donate the milk and sugar and 
ice, and even willingly turn the freezer. _ So you see it would 
be clear profit again. 

One rural school earned quite a little sum by means of a 
so-called box social. The girls in the district, and also for 


fe Ph OR eer ree 3 
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some miles around, filled boxes with fruit, sandwiches, 
pickles and cake. Then they made the outside of the box 
as attractive as the inside by means of tissue-paper and 
ribbon and the boxes were auctioned off. The purc \aser 
always ate the contents of the box with the one who pre 
pared it. A social like this is always financially profit ble, 

Anyway, get your dishes and have some refreshr<nts, 
even if it is only coffee and cake, or lemonade-and w>fers, 
that you serve. Then, too, a word about the table Jinen, 
As soon as the tablecloths have been used they shou'd be 
laundered, never put away dirty. If the school is « city 
one where the laundry does the work there should be a 
regular sum set aside from the club treasury to take care 
of this. 

There ought also to be a cupboard in the school j:uild- 
ing, especially the property of the Parent-Teacher Club, in 
which all the dishes, linen, and silver can be kept locked 
up, the one key in the possession of the principal of the 
school and .a duplicate key in the hands of the President 
of the club. 


What a First Grade Can Be 


E. Schulz 


CHEERY room greeted our gaze as we entered 
A a first grade room in a suburb of one of our large 

cities. We found it interesting to note the furnish- 

ings of it. It was rectangular in shape, the small 
desks at one end, an open space with the small chairs ar- 
ranged in a half circle at the other. The piano, teacher’s 
desk, table, cupboards, rocking chair and sand-table were 
about in homey places. The windows were curtained in 
white, the shades were rolled from the bottom so that the 
light came in from the top, thus spreading it evenly about 
the room. Two pictures were permanent decorations, 
“Hiawatha” (in colors) and the ‘““Madonna of the Chair,” 
both hung low and in good light. Burlap covered one long 
space of the wall and on it were drawings by the children and 
pictures of Eskimo people. These had been gleaned from 
various sources as the coloring size and artistic value 
testified. A sand-table, with the story of Eskimo life well 
displayed through clay modeling, paper construction 
and paper cutting, was especially interesting, representing 
as it did so many activities of the children. 

The entrance of the children, thirty-six in number, en- 
rolled in first grade in September attracted our attention 
next. The room teacher, Miss E., was still at her post 
in the hall assisting in the duties there. The children en- 
tered informally, in twos or threes, conversing quietly, but 
with a freedom of manner that was charming. They gave 
us small attention, and we later found that this particular 
room was known throughout the county and the city and 
was therefore besieged by so many visitors that they 
were considered part of the daily equipment. 

A little group walked to the piano and began to talk about 
a little pot of Wandering Jew, each stem of which was facing 
the light. We gathered they had been noting its heliotro- 
pism. Another group was examining the pictures on the 
burlap. Another was noting the relative sizes of things 
on the sand-table. Other children had taken copies of 
simple primers and first readers from the library (a rack 
of books on the table) and were reading from them. Two 
boys started a brisk game of tag, but were instantly con- 
fronted by several indignant children, who asked them if 
they wanted to go to their seats every day as soon as they 
came in. Upon receiving an emphatic “No!” from the 
two boys, they told them that is what everyone of them 
would be compelled to do if they kept up such games. 
The group of indignant children had grown considerably 
by that time and the two boys subsided into their seats, 
very meek. ~e 

The bell rang, and Miss E. came in, closed the door and 
said good-morning in a very pleasant, companionable way. 
Then she said, “We have company this morning. Would 


you like to meet them?” The children stood. “Boys and 
girls, this is Miss Dake.” “How do you do, Miss Dake?” 
“And this is Miss Shields.” “How do you do, Miss 
Shields?” The children sat and Miss E. paused a moment, 
and then began to say: 

Father, we thank Thee for the night 

And for the pleasant morning light, 

For rest and food and loving care 

And all that makes the world so fair. 

Help us to do the things we should, 

To be to others kind and good; 

In all we do, in work or play, 

To grow more loving every day. 


The children joined in quietly and reverently as they 
did in the little song from “Child Land,” which Miss E 


.played on the piano. The words are given below: 


God is near to little children, 
He can hear us when we pray; 
Softly now we say our “Thank you,” 
For his kindness every day. 


A brisk little good-morning song followed: 


Our good-morning we will say 
To the sun that brings the day. 


An especially attractive song from “Songs for Children” 
was sung next: 
Did the great big morning sun 
Catch you with your night-cap on? 
Did it say “Wake up, my dear, 
You are very late, I fear’? 


Did it shine into your eyes 

Till they opened with surprise? 
Did it say “come, come, ’tis day, 
Night is gone, now rise and play’’? 


The children were especially interested in what the piano 
might suggest. When a few measures of “America’’ were 
heard they rose and sang the first and last stanzas with vim. 
When another melody was heard, each child looked ‘nusv- 
ally eager, and at a nod from Miss E. a little child took 
large flag and stepped to the front of the room. She heldit 
erect and the children sang from “Childland”’: 


Hurrah, hurrah, for the red, white and blue! 
For this is the flag for me and you! 


The little girl was celebrating her birthday and ;o was 
the honored pupil of the day. She stood before th. room 
and the children repeated the following to her: 


Here’s a clap for health, 
And one for wealth, 
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And 6ne for our love to show, 
And one for al] the years you’ve lived, 
And one for you to grow. 


She chose asong. It was the Eskimo song from “Primary 
Melodies.” 

Miss E. asked, “What day is this?” “To-day is Mon- 
day.’ “What was yesterday?” “Yesterday was Sun- 
} “What day is to-morrow?” “To-morrow is Tues- 
day.’ “Name all the days.” Then she asked about the 
months and the seasons in the same way. ‘What kind of a 
day is this?” “To-day is a busy day.” Other replies 
brought out bright, sunshiny, nice, happy and work. Miss 
E. said, “If this is a work day, let us see what our work is.” 
She turned to the board upon which was written: 

A Class 

1 Read our new poem twice. 

2 Use your plasticine. Make something for our Eskimo 
friends on the sand-table. 

The poem was Butts’ “Wintry Night.” The plasticine 
was kept in the little desks rolled in a 9 x 12 piece of oil- 
cloth. 


B Class 
1 The same as A Class 1. 
2 You may cut the things the children bought at the 
store in the story we are reading. 


The children in the front seats ran quickly to the table, 
pairs of scissors, papers, and paper plates (to hold 
scraps of paper). 

The children in A Class reading took their books from 
their desks, stood orderly and quietly as Miss E. directed. 
They skipped to their chairs, Miss E. having picked up the 
word skip from her desk and showed it. The story to be 
read was about going fishing. Phrases from it had been 
written upon the board: 


tall as a little tree 
a bent pin 

fora fish hook 
time to run home. 


Miss E. said} “We are going to read about our friend 
going fishing:. What does he need to go fishing?” “He 
must have a fish-pole.” “How tall do you think it must 
be?” Various answers were given. Miss E. turned to the 
first phrase on the board and said, “This shows you how 
tall it could be.” Several children read it. “What does 
he need on the pole?” “A line.” “What on the line?” 
“A hook.” “He has none. This tells what he used, 
“pointing to the second phrase. Children read it. “For 
what did he use the bent pin?” Third phrase was touched. 
Children read. “I suppose he fishes until it is” — point- 
ing to the last phrase. Several children read the phrases 
until no hesitating occurred in any one of them. “I won- 
der if he really caught any fish. Let us read the story and 
see.” Books were opened, the picture examined and talked 
about, and then the story read. Whenever any hesitancy 
came, a question was asked which brought an answer con- 
taining the entire phrase. The lesson was read three times, 
but in a different way each time. One way which brought 
good expression and must have aroused thought was 
through the directions given the little reader. “Tell me 
about the fish-pole, Tom.” That brought the first three 
sentences. Tell about his line, Lucy.” That brought 
the next sentence. “About his hook,” brought one, etc. 

The last line suggesting time to go home recalled the 
clock, and so the children turned back one page as Miss E. 


‘said, “Let-us-read all about the clock-he saw when he got 


hoine.” An interesting review of the page followed. “Let 
us read something else Fred likes to do.” Several pages 
were given, each about some game or pastime Fred in- 
duiged in. One was chosen by the little birthday girl and 
the children read it well. One little fellow wanted to read 
the fishing story again and said he knew Fred-had “mostest 
fun”? doing that. 
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As the little readers ran to their seats we decided em 
phatically that we had never witnessed such an energetic 
reading exercise. 

The windows were opened and about three minutes were 
spent playing “Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling,” from Crownin- 
shield’s “Mother Goose Melodies.” Then a brisk run 
around the room, closed windows and B Class were reading. 
Several splendid little devices found their way into our 
notebooks during this. exercise also. A noticeable thing 
was the contribution to the exercise by each member of the 
class even to a somewhat subnormal lad who knew but 
“Rub-a-dub-dub,” and who anxiously awaited a chance to 
read it. 

The program indicated next a five-minute language game 
period. That day they played Leader and the birthday 
girl was “it.” She assigned partners and they stood in 
a long row facing her. She said, pointing to the first couple, 
“You and he may run;” to the next couple, “You and she 
may write your names on the board;” to the next, “You 
and she may run through the cloak-room,” etc. 

While this game was on, Miss E. passed about and ex- 


‘amined the seat work. Few criticisms, but many words 


of commendation were heard. “T like that,” “I am so glad 
you are nearly done to-day, yesterday you had so little 
finished, to-morrow you can do it all, I know,” “I saw how 
well you worked this morning,” etc. 

The regular music lesson followed and because it had 
begun to snow, they sang three delightful snow songs, all 
from “Songs of a Little Child’s Day.” Work in tone with 
each child was given by using tiny melodies given below: 


Morning papers! 8868 
All aboard! 886 
Apples! 58 
How do you do? 1358 
I’m very well. 8531 


The children placed the tone by moving their hands as 
Miss E. sang simple scale songs. Then figures were put 
on the board in a vertical position. The same exercises, 
sung by Miss E., were pointed by her and sung by the chil- 
dren using syllable names. 

Here Miss E. was called from the room. After a few 
moments’ wait, a little boy took a pointer, gave it to another 
child who touched and named the pictures on the walls. 
He gave the pointer to Jolin and told him to tell about 
Hiawatha. Before John had finished, Miss E. returned, 
took a seat and listened attentively. 

The recess bell rang and we shared the surprise of one 
little lad, who said, “Recess already?” The children were 
allowed five minutes for basement privileges, then ten 
minutes for outdoor play. 

Miss E. consulted her plan book and put various things 
to be used within reach and said, “I’ll be glad to talk to you 
when I have things ready for work. You see I believe this 
is a school for children, not for visitors, so I attend to them 
first. I tell you this that I may not seem inhospitable.” 
In a few moments she was ready to talk to us and answered 
our questions in a direct manner that was charming and 
informational. 

After the recess period three short, snappy drills in 
phonics were given. The room was divided into smaller 
groups, twelve in number, for phonics, to allow for more 
individual and accurate work. Each section’ was given 
eight minutes. The first two rows began work by a child 
pointing and naming the phonograms learned. These 
were across the top of the front board. Then a game was 
played. One child said, “I am a little sound and I can 
write my name three ways. Guess me.” “Are you c, k 
and ck?” Only the sounds were given. “Are you a, e, 
ai or ay?” “Yes, I am.” The correct guesser started 
the game again. This gave a rapid review of known 
phonograms. From the word Joe on the board, Miss E. 
called attention to the fact that final e often was close to 
the letter o and that its sound was still that of long o. 
(Continued on poge 529) 
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Food Books 


HIS work was the distinct outgrowth of the weighing 
work mentioned in my previous article. Measur- 
ing the heights of the children followed as a natural 
sequence to the weighing process, and the great 

diversity in weight and height of children of the same age 
and sex made it possible to touch the home life through 
the medium of food discussion. : 

Morning talks as to foods and drinks for small children 
— foods that would make them grow tall, straight, and 
strong — soon eliminated tea and coffee from their break- 
fast menu by replacing these drinks with milk, chocolate, 
and water,” because teacher said so.” 

Early in these morning conversations it was discovered 
that many of the children came to school having eaten al- 
most no breakfast, not because of a lack of food, but from 
lack of appetite. Immediately upon realizing this condi- 
tion, the conversation became, in a large measure, a report 
as to what foods had been eaten and in what quantities. 

The spirit of rivalry, always existent in the race, is 
marked, as is the love of approbation, among young chil- 
dren, and thus to qualify with their mates and teachers our 
non-eaters were forced to begin the day’s régime with a 
breakfast of toast, egg, and milk, or cereal, mush, egg, 
chocolate or water, much to the surprise and delight of 


their mothers. 


Sd. Stan. Yim, 4 bin 

Av, AWW, 5 OAM, 

Faw. ped 50 AW. ene 
132, IG7 am. 


Primarily our object, at this stage, was to influenc. cer. 
tain children to eat sufficient breakfast; but our u!‘erior 
motive was to come in touch with the home and influence 
it to approve of, select, and place before the children simple 
wholesome breakfasts. If the children gave truthful re. 
ports — and I believe they did, for we tried to verify them 
by means of conversation with the parents — we suc. 
ceeded in a large degree. , 

To vitalize the work at this point and to utilize the jr. 
responsible activity of the healthy, active children we de. 
cided to make what we termed food books. This was also 
done that they might have tangible proof of the work to 
take home. 

Immediately, basement and garret were raided for suit- 
able pictures, and the reduction of the latest magazines to 
mutilated scraps caused one familiar with the high cost 
of advertising to shudder at the reckless and pitiless use of 
scissors in the small hands. 

The pictures were collected and arranged in four groups, 
typifying the breakfast, dinner, and supper foods, and also 
one group of cleaning materials; for the ideal of personal 
cleanliness and neatness had been interwoven with the 
work. Two pages were allotted to each group, and the 
children were influenced to make a correct selection of pic- 
tures as far as possible without the teacher’s over-riding 
the expressed desire as to what foods were personally at- 
tractive to them. 

Not all selections of pictures met with the approval of 
practice teachers; but, in so far as the child expressed a 
decided wish to use a certain picture, he was always per- 
mitted to do so, extreme care being taken not to impose 
the teacher’s standard upon the child. 

One sturdy, freckled-faced boy selected a pan-cake pic- 
ture, and eagerly pleaded, when the teacher hesitated at 
his choice for his dinner group. Upon inquiry it developed 
that he “liked cold pancakes, and mother saved them for 
his dinner.” Now, there was no gain-saying such logic as 
that; so pancakes occupied a prominent place in one of his 
dinner groups. 

In almost every book were one or more pictures violating 
“the principles of child feeding now generally accepted 
by the best authorities,” but it was thought best to accede 
to the individual choice as the good selections far out- 
numbered the unwise ones. 

There were four teachers in charge of the different stages 
of the book making, and their individual contribution to 
the situation was the making of four 20 x 28 inch posters 
of heavy brown academy board, typifying the four groups 
in the food books. 

These were entitled “Good Foods for Breakfast,” Good 
Foods for Dinner,” “Good Foods for Supper,” “We Keep 
Things Clean”; and when completed were hung in the 
school-room, where they have been the means of attracting 
the attention of casual visitors, thus giving the work 4 
wider scope than it otherwise would have had. The books 
were taken home almost immediately after completion, and 

so the posters were the only noticeable evidence in the 
room of the work we had done. 

The inscription for the poster displaying the cleansing 
materials was suggested by a six-year-old first grader, who, 
while we were debating what we should entitle tha‘ page 
in our books, suggested we say “We keep things cican.” 
The suggestion was so apt, as hands were so white and waists 
and aprons so starched and ironed, it met with insta:\t and 
complete approval by the entire group and was accepted 
for the books and for the corresponding poster. 

To further vitalize the project it was the intention of the 
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A Page from a Food Book 


department to send into every home, by means of the 

kindergarten and primary grades, Bulletin 717, “Food for 

Young Children,” issued by the United States Department 

of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. This bulletin was com- 

piled by Caroline L. Hunt, Scientific Assistant, Office of __., Verifying Answers in Subtraction 
Home Economics, and is sent by the government to any Donald is 46 tnches ta 


Donald is 46 inches tall 
Cyrus is 5 inches talier than Donald. 


applicant for it. It is couched in the simplest of housewife 
terms, and can be readily understood by any mother. 
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Fifty copies will be franked to any teacher applying 
for them. In this strenuous time of “high cost of living” 
this bulletin will prove of most valuable assistance to 
mothers by suggesting wholesome, simple, and inexpensive 
foods for young children. 

As I said, the department intended placing the Govern- 
ment Bulletin 717 in the hands of every kindergartner 
and primary child in the normal school; but, owing to some 
unknown cause, they did not reach us in time to do so, and 
this step — much to our regret — remains to be carried 
over into the work of the next school year. 


The After-word 


a. Do not expect to complete this type of work in a week 
or a month. It is a growth; and all growth, mental, 
moral, or physical, requires time. 

b Recognize from the first that you are conducting an 
experiment with your children as a laboratory. 


Song of the Sphere 


— ROUNTREE SMITH 
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measures of your group, thus vitalizing your number work 
by making it “life” arithmetic. 

f We have decided to make one food chart co: taining 
the three meal groups and including the cleanin; group, 
instead of the four posters, when doing the work ne 
school year. 
with the groups correctly arranged and labeled; 
complete, will be hung in a conspicuous place in the school. 
room that it may attract as much attention as possible. | 
will be, as the’ posters were, the work of four practic: 
ers. 

g Once more, come in touch with as many lives ; 
possible, giving of your best, remembering that if you d 
“the best shall come back to you.” 


=: 


c¢ The work will be constantly putting forth roots tha 
should penetrate beyond your department. 

d Do not try to circumscribe your experiment; } 
should overflow and reach others. 
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Correlate your food work with the weights anq 



















This chart will be 20 x 28 inches in dir ension, 
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The Afternoon Tea 


Betty McGee to an afternoon tea 
Invited my dolly, my kitty, and me. 

“An afternoon tea, in the morning at nine, 
And please to be prompt in the rain or the shine. 
The tea will be cocoa, of course, you must know,” 
Said Betty to me; and I promised to go. 


An afternoon téa is the stylishest thing! 

I put on my prettiest necklace and ring, 

And mother’s long skirt, and a bonnet of red, 

And did up my hair on the top of my head. 

I made dolly sweet in a blue kimono, 

And dressed kitty up in her very best bow. 

Then I took sister’s cardcase, with cards for us three. 
I know how to act at an afternoon tea! 
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“Please tell her,” I said in my haughtiest way, 
“It was very bad form!” ‘Then we bade them gvod-day. 
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But what do you think? When the morning had come 
And we asked if Miss Betty McGee was at home, 
They giggled and said she had “gone out to p ay: 
She must have forgotten that this was the day! 
Forgotten her guests, though the clock stood at nine, 
And we were all ready for rain or for shine! 





Forgotten the cocoa — forgotten it all, 
While she was unstylishly playing at ball! 


And that was the end of the afternoon tea 
For poor little dolly and kitty and me. 


— Abby Farwell Brown, in The Ci:ure 
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Picture Study for Little Children 





ON THE FARM. 























Socialized Recitations 


A Socialized Recitation in Spelling 
Lois Puddy, Teacher, Third Grade, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Under the Supervision of Gail Calmerton. 


Words 
daisy picnic world don’t 
quiet cradle beautiful breakfast 


Teacher Wouldyou like toask about some word, Isabelle? 

Isabelle How do you spell daisy, Howard? 

Howard D.-a-i-s-y, daisy; Jack, find a phonogram in the 
word “daisy.” 

Jack Daisy, d-a-i-s-y, has the phonogram “sy” and sy 
says ‘“‘sy.”” What other phonogram is in the word daisy, 
Ethel? 

Ethel Daisy, d-a-i-s-y has the phonogram “ai” and ai 
says a. (Both phonograms are marked in the words with a 
straight line below by the children.) Class, spell daisy. 

Class Daisy, d-a-i-s-y. 

Ethel Find a little word in daisy, John. 

John Daisy, d-a-i-s-y. There is the little word “is” 
in daisy. (Marks it.) Use the little word “daisy” in a 
sentence, Edward Miller. 

Edward M. I picked a beautiful daisy. (Several chil- 
dren stand. Ruth is called upon.) What have you to say 
to me, Ruth? ; 

Ruth I beg your pardon, Edward, you shouldn’t talk 
about yourself. 

Edward M. There is a daisy out by the road. Spell 
“beautiful” Howard 

Howard Beautiful, b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l. (Several stand. 
Stephen is chosen.) What have you to say to me, Stephen? 

Stephen Ibeg your pardon, Howard, you left out the “‘i.”’ 

Howard (corrects himself) Beautiful, b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l. 
Find a word in beautiful, Dorothy. 

Dorothy Beautiful, b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l, has the little word 
full, ful. (Several stand. William is chosen.) 

William Dorothy, you said beautiful has the word full, 
ful; fulis a phonogram. The word full is spelled f-u-l-l. 


Dorothy Thank you, William. I see the little word ‘ 


“be” in beautiful. 
sentence, Richard. 

Richard This is a beautiful day. Find a phonogram 
in the word “quiet” Helen. 

Helen Quiet, q-u-i-e-t. “Et” is a phonogram. 
it.) Use quiet in a sentence, Blanche. 

Blanche ‘The house is quiet. Find another phonogram 
in quiet, Helen Mouser. 

Helen M. Quiet, q-u-i-e-t, has the phonogram “qui.” 
(Underlines it.) What other words begin with “qui,” Melvin? 

Melvin Quite, q-u-i-t-e, and quick, q-u-i-c-k, begin with 
q-u-i-, qui. Why is there an apostrophe in “don’t,” 
Frances? ; 

Frances Because in “don’t” you leave out the “o” 
and put the apostrophe in there. Class spell “‘don’t.’’ 

_Class* Don’t, d-o-n-’-t. 

Frances Use “don’t” in a sentence, Richard. 

Richard Don’tdothat. Find aword in “don’t;” Stephen. 

Stephen “Don’t” has a little word, “on” o-n. Find a 
phonogram in “don’t,” Ellwood. 

Ellwood I haven’t found any phonogramin “don’t” 
Stephen. 

Stephen I guess there isn’t any, Ellwood. Use “‘don’t”’ 
in a sentence. , 

Ellwood Don’t go away. 

Edward M. (rising) I have something to say to Ellwood. 
You shouldn’t say, “I haven’t found any”; you should say, 
“T don’t see any.” 

Ellwood No, I don’t see any. Isabelle, find a phono- 
gram in “cradle.” ‘ 

Isabelle Cradle, c-r-a-d-l-e. 
a-d, ad. 


(Underline “be.”’) Use beautiful in a 


(Marks 


Cradle has a phonogram 
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Teacher “Ad” in this word is not the phonogram ‘ad 
but what phonogram do you see? Divide the word into 
syllables. 

Isabelle Cradle. c-r-a-d-l-e, has the phonogram “cr,” 
c-r. Richard, use cradle in a sentence. 

Richard The baby sleeps in a cradle. 

Teacher Don’t you think Richard has been chose 
enough times? There are some others who haven’t hada 
turn. 

Richard Find a little word in cradle, Edward Robinson, 


Edward R. I don’t see any word in cradle. What word 
is in cradle, Richard? Is there any? ; 
Richard No, Edward. I beg pardon. Find a phono 


gram in cradle. 

Edward R. Cradle, c-r-a-d-l-e, has the phonogram “d-l-e, 
dle.” Find a little word in breakfast, William. 

William Breakfast, b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t, has the little word 
break, b-r-e-a-k. Find another little word in breakfast, 
Ruth. 

Ruth Breakfast, b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t, has another word, 
fast, f-a-s-t. Use breakfast in a sentence, Blanche. 

Blanche We ate our breakfast this morning. Boys, 
spell breakfast. 

Boys Breakfast, b-r-e-a-k-f-a-s-t. 
in a sentence. 

Helen The world is such a big place. 

Class World, w-o-r-l-d. 

Helen Melvin, find a phonogram in world. 

Melvin It has a phonogram “wor,” w-o-r. 

Teacher Is that a phonogram we know? What phono- 
gram should we have found? 

Jack \-d, ld is a phonogram. Find a phonogram in 
“picnic,” Helen Keyser. a 

Helen K. Picnic, p-i-c-n-i-c, has the phonogram 1-C, Ic 

Teacher We will stop now for to-day, but notice, chil 
dren, you can sound any two consonants-together, as ld in 
world, so we do not call that a phonogram. But ng 1s2 
phonogram for N and G sound as one, ng as in song. 


Helen use “world” 


Class spel! world 


REMARKS 


These words are review words which needed especial review and My 


drill. New words are developed differently. These words were later 
written as a test. Such a lesson forms a sort of general summary. 
Lois Puppy, Teacher 


This recitation shows the process of learning, not a finished product. 
Spelling is.a drill subject, and the recitation is not given as a model, 
but as a type lesson showing difficulties as they arise. ; 

In the words daisy and don’t, the little words it.and on are sighted 
by the children. They are little words, not phonograms, for ‘s is not 
sounded is in daisy, nor on sounded on in don’t. If a child notices 
such illustrations, the subject is not discussed, but the teacher would not 
call attention to.such, but rather to do in don’t. : 

The criticism of “You should not talk about yourself” is an under 
standing the class decided upon. j 

Gatt CALMERTON, Primary Supernsor 





A Sea Song 


Hail! Ho! Sail! Ho! 
Ahoy! Ahoy! Ahoy! 
Who calls to me, 
So far at sea? 
Only a little boy! 


Sail! Ho! Hail! Ho! 
The sailor sails the sea; 
I wish he would capture 
A little sea-horse 
And send him home to me. 
— James Whitcomb Rue 
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Candle Shades 










» Ind Kate Mann Franklin 
am ‘ad Pratt _Institute 
rd inte 


fn your paper construction work, candle 
iades will be in order, all kinds, sizes and 
Hapes; then will follow the decorative part 
ithe lesson, applying lovely patterns of 
plored paper to the given shapes. This 
ytforce will be a lesson in rhythmic borders, 
meating patterns, and in repeating the 
mper can be folded into four thicknesses 
nd four pieces cut out together; this pro- 
ees 2 uniformity of design and is much 
wicker than single shapes. ¢ 3°". 


~* 


chosen 
t hada 


»binson, 
at word 


phono- 


“die No. 1 The first candle shade has a pat- 
n made of,irregular circles for flowers 
Je word@nth smaller ones for center, the leaves 
eakfast ut in points. It could be carried out 
‘Bhith several bright colors, and green leaves. 

> word, 
. No. 2 Number two is more symmetrical 
Boys, ud the flower shapes are placed at regular 
tervals. The flowers might be orange 
‘ world” @ith yellow centers and dark green leaves. 


i world & No. 3 Number three is a bit more diffi- 
t,a large unit and a smaller one, maybe 

uried out in dark blue and light blue on a 

mite ground. These three shades have 

. phono- fitterns of flowers of the imagination, which 
he children will delight to cut after a 

gram in sit to a city park in summer, where the 
bwer beds are glowing with all sorts of 


1 i-c, ic Mapes and kinds of flowers, radiant in 

ice, chil- jor. 

as Id in 

ng isaff No.4 Number four isa wild rose design, 

y, jr units repeated for the four sides of the 
fade. Mine has orange and red flowers, 
yllow and green centers, and yellow green 

view and Btems and leaves. " 

were later 

mmary. 


Teacher No. 5 Number five looks like a bird 
fm a Japanese print, perched on a branch 

d product. Miia cherry tree, with the blossoms three 

sa model Biades of pink, the branches black, the bird 

re sighted black with a few bits of pink for 

r is isnot(@eathers; the pattern is pasted on light 

ild notices Hr yY paper., 

would not 

an unde-E No.6 =Number six is a rhythmic patiern 

chicks solemnly proceeding to the pond. 

‘pervisor The shade itself is of light gray paper, the 
licks are white with orange bills and feet, 
te trees are yellow green. 


White shellac may be used over cut 
ayer patterns and is especially nice for 
mndle shades, it makes white paper look 
keold parchment. Care must be taken, 
wever, in the choosing of the colored 
ipers; some will not stand the treatment, 
Dif you use shellac try out your color 
hemes first on a bit of waste paper, using 
lai pieces of the colored paper and 
ishing over with the shellac, watching 
effect thus; this will save spoiling a 
indie shade. : 
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Grace Norton Whittaker . wv 


The Wolf and the Fox 


N old wolf once made his home in a small cave. He 
went out every day to hunt for food. One day 
he was ill and could not go. There was no one 
to get food for him. He was very hungry before 

he was able to hunt. When he was feeling quite well again, 
he said, “I will hunt every day. I will hunt all day, too. I 
will bring food home. [If I am ill again I shall have enough 
to eat.” 

He worked very hard. Soon he had food enough to last 
for some time. One morning he said, “I feel ill. I will stay 
at home till I feel better. . I have enough food to last me 
for a week. There are goose, turkey and nice fat lamb. 
What more could I wish?” So he stayed at home all that 
day. 

A sly old fox had been watching him. ‘‘He must have 
enough to last for a month,” thought he. “I have not 
seen him to-day. I'll call on him in the morning. Of 
course he will ask me to dine.” 

Very early the next morning the fox looked in at the 
wolf’s door. “Good-morning, Friend Wolf,” he called. 
“T did not see you yesterday. Are you ill?” 

The old wolf did not like the fox. He did not wish to 
share his food with him, so he answered, “Yes, Iamill. I 
am too ill to talk. Come some other day.” 

“But F should like to do something for you,” said the fox. 

“All you can do is to go away,” answered the wolf 
" crossly. 

“Oh, very well, I will not trouble you,” said the fox very 
pleasantly. “Good-bye.” 

But the fox was very angry. “TI’ll make him sorry for 
that,” he thought as he went away. “I will go to the 
Shepherd. I will tell him who is stealing his sheep. I 
will take him to the wolf’s cave. I know what will 
happen then. I will have all the old miser’s food.” 

Away went the fox. He met the Shepherd as he was 
coming from the field. “Good evening, kind Shepherd,” 
he cried. “Have you missed any of your lambs?” 

“Indeed I have,” answered the Shepherd. “I should 
not be surprised if you knew where they went, too.” 

“T know where they went, but I did not touch them, 
Shepherd.” 

“Very well,” said the Shepherd,” who is the thief?” 

“Tt is the old wolf. He lives in a cave not far away. 
Come with me. I will take you there.” 

“Let me get my gun,” cried the Shepherd. “Now I will 
go with you. I will teach him not to touch my lambs.” 

Off they went through the woods. Soon they came to the 
old wolf’s cave. Then the fox stopped. He said, “There 
is the cave. I think you will find him at home. I must 
go the other way now. Good-bye.” But the fox did not 
go far. He hid behind a tree not far away. 

The old wolf was at home and fast asleep. The Shep- 
herd made short work of him and then went home. The 
fox waited till he was out of sight. Then he went into the 
cave. He saw the dead wolf. “Old Wolf is dead. What 
a fine feast I can have!” said he. “How hard he worked 
for me! “Ha, ha! I’ll sleep in his bed to-night. This is 
my home now.” 

Not many days later the Shepherd came to the woods. 
He looked toward the cave. He thought he saw some- 
thing move. “Can it be another wolf?” thought he. “I 
will kill him before he gets any of my lambs. Ah! it is the 
sly old fox. He will have one of my fat hens next. He may 
as well die now.” . So he shot the fox. 


Presentation of the Reading Lesson 
(a) To class advanced enough to read readily. 





wolf told 
What we 
fox plan 
shepherd 


MatTeriAL Pictures of shepherds with flock 
and foxes. 

What is a shepherd? What animals would the shepherj dif 
fear? Why? Where do wolves live? What do they eat (The 
Where do foxes live? What is their food? Which is thm™? a3 
more cunning animal? Why do you think so? (‘This pay und . 
of the lesson may be given the day before the reading m | 
terial is given to the class. The questions which the 
children cannot answer may be given to them as a partg 
their preparation for the work of the next day or the ques 
tions may be asked the same day and the needed inform. 
tion may be supplied by the teacher after interest has beg Tell ©: 
aroused in the subject.) | 

In our lesson to-day we shall read of a wolf, a fox and afi’ om 
shepherd.* You may be surprised at what happens to thegaPt me 
cunning fox. Read silently till you find out what the wolf Set di 
decided to do. What was it?. Why did he make this if 
decision? Read aloud. Read silently to learn the fors#* ” 
plan. What was it? Read aloud, Mary. Find how the pay. 
scheme worked. Tell about it. Read it to us, John. isear 
Read silently till you learn what the shepherd said to him. The « 
What did he say? Read aloud, James. Let us see what - 
the fox gained by his plan. Tell what he gained. Readi, 
aloud. Read the last paragraph. Whathappened? Whith 8 
do you think of the fox’s plan? Did he do right or wrong’ af 
Why do you think so? Should the wolf have refused... 
to entertain him? What do you think of the shepherds” & 
action? Sarah may read the whole story for us. That inde ti 
was well read. Now we will let Mary read the wolf to 
part; John, the fox’s; Jane, the shepherd’s; and Dom B 
may read the explanations and descriptions. 

(6) To classes requiring the presentation of new words 
or ideas, or both. 

Proceed as in (a) to *. Before we read this story we 
shall need to study some of the words that will give w 
trouble, for when we begin to read we want to think of the 
story and enjoy it. We cannot do this if we have to think 
of the words all the time. 


’ woly * 


WESTIO: 


mu0n. 


Worp List 

(These words are suggested as likely to give trouble. 
Teachers must fit to their needs. The list may need sub- 
tractions or additions, or both.) Able, hunt, share, shep 
héfd, stealing, feast, miser, surprised. (Shepherd will be 
given with the picture.) 

How does the fox get his food? The wolf? They killit, 
but when they go out for it we say they have gone out todo 
what? Yes, to Aunt. If one were old or ill and could 
not hunt we should say he is not able to hunt. If one had 
plenty of food and his neighbor had none what do you think 
that he should do? Yes, he should give to~his neighbor 
or share it with him. Could there be a good reason fot 
refusing to share? What do you think would be ome 
If one always kept all for himself what would he be called’ 
Yes, a miser. If a wolf or a fox had caught and killed many 
things in a’day what a feast he would have! If a perso 
takes anything which does not belong to him we say it 
has been stealing. If you should find that some pers 
had been stealing whom you had always thought honet, 
how would you feel? Yes, you would be surprised. { 
the teacher talks and the children supply the unde | 
words the teacher writes them on the blackboard. Somit 
teachers prefer to write the whole sentence in which 
word occurs so that the context may aid memory im the 
review. Whichever method is used, always rememve 
that the idea should precede the word which represents it) i= 

As you read silently be sure to ask for help if there ay 
words which you do not know. (Teacher may (c) tell Hey 
word or (5) help the child to make it out from his knowledg 
of phonics.) Read silently to find out what the wolf ¢ 
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ded to do. Look for this word (points to able) and for 
this. (Hunt). What did he decide to do? Mary may 
read aloud. Find what he did the next time he was ill. 
What was it? Read aloud, John. Find out the fox’s 
What was it? Read aloud. Find out what the 

sof told the fox was the reason he would not talk to him. 
What was it? Read aloud. Read till you find what the 
ix planned to do. Look for these words. (Points to 
shepherd , miser, stealing.) Tell his plan. Read about it. 
e difference in treatment between this outline and the 
me given under (@) lies in the shorter reading units given 
yd in the word drill, both formal, as in the first presenta- 
jon, and informal,.as when attention is directed to these 
gords while reading for thought. Enough suggestions 
jave been given to illustrate this difference. The teacher 
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part 9 } 

e ques f™ readily follow out the plan.) 

forma QyesTIONS (leading to oral reproduction) 

as beeline] of the wolf’s decision and its cause. How did he 
ary out his plan? What was the fox’s plan? Tell what 
x and g ppened when he tried to carry it.out. What was his 
ty the mxt plan? Give his conversation with the shepherd. 
he walllijat did they do then? What did the shepherd do with 
m a the wolf? What became of the fox? Jane may tell the 
10W the pay. 

f ee DRAMATIZATION 

- hat The children know the story by this time well enough 
cep! dramatize it with little aid from the teacher. The 


lama given is intended to be suggestive of what might 
leexpected from a second grade in the way of oral dramati- 
ation. In this as in the written dramatizations for the 
higher grades, the work sHould be done by the children. 
he teacher’s office is to make clear the situation when she 
finds thie children misrepresenting, to correct the English 
ind to give aid in building new words into the vocabulary. 
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to thinkgMe Wolf is seated at the door of his cave talking to himself.) 






Wolf I feel better this morning. 
thing to eat. 


I wish I had some- 
(Pause.) I must hunt if Ihave anything. I 
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will hunt every day now. I will save all I do not need. 
If I am ill again I shall have enough to eat. (Exit Wolf.) 

Fox (enters) The old wolf is out hunting. I’ll see if he 
has anything to eat. (Looks around.) Nothing here. I 
may as well go. (Exit Fox.) 


(Wolf returns, bringing game.) 


Wolf 1 have had good luck. If I do as well every day 
I shall never be hungry. I will hide this where the sly fox 
cannot find it. (Hides game.) NowIwillsleep. (Sleeps.) 
Wolf (waking) I have had a good rest. I must go to 
work again. (Evxit.) . 


ScENE I] — Same as Scene 1, some days later 


Wolf I am ill this morning. I shall stay at home. I 
am glad I have worked so hard. I have enough to last mea 
week. There are lamb, goose and turkey. 

Fox (who has hidden at one side.of the stage) 1 haven’t 
seen the old wolf for a day or two,. He must be ill.. I will 
call to see him. Of course he will ask me to stay to dinner. 
(Walks up to the cave.) Good-morning, Friend Wolf. How 
are you this morning? 

Wolf Iam too ill to talk. Come some other day. 

Fox Can’t I do something for you? 

Wolf (crossly) No. Go away. That is all you can do. 

Fox Very well. I will not trouble you.. (Goes out, 
saying as he goes) He shall be sorry for this. I am going 
to see the Shepherd. I will tell him the Wolf has been 
stealing his lambs. 


ScENE III — Shepherd’s Home 


Fox Good-evening, Shepherd. I came to see if you had 
missed any of your lambs. 

Shepherd You know only too well that I have. 

Fox Oh, I did not touch them, but I know who did. 

Shepherd ‘Tell me his name or I shall punish you. 

Fox It is the old wolf. He lives near. I will take you 
to his cave. 

Shepherd Wait. 


Let me get my gun. (Gels gun.) 
Now I am ready. 


I will teach him to steal my lambs. 
(Exit Fox and Shepherd) 
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ScENE IV — The Wolf’s Home 


(Enter Fox, followed by Shepherd. They pause a litile way 
from the cave.) 


I think he is 
(Walks 


Fox (pointing) ‘There is the wolf’s cave. 
at home. I must go this way now. Good-bye. 
a little distance, hides and watches.) 

Shepherd 1 will make short work of the wolf. (Enters 
cave. Sound, supposed to be of a gun. Appears.) He will 
never steal lambs again. I must hurry home. (Exit.) 

Fox (hurries to cave) Good-bye, old wolf. How hard 
you worked forme! Ha! ha! Iwill goin and eat now. 
Then I will try your bed. 


SCENE V — Same as Scene IV — next day 
(Enter Shepherd, who walks toward the cave.) 


Shepherd (pausing) I thought I saw something move 
in there. Can it be another wolf? (Peeps in) No, it is 
that sly old fox. He will be stealing my f#t hens next. 
I may as well kill him now. (Enters cave, returning in a 
moment.) He will do no more mischief. (Evit.) 


Dictation Exercise for Second Grade 


(a) DiIcraTION TO THE TEACHER 

Tell me where the wolf lived. (The wolf lived in a cave.) 
Tell me how to begin the sentence. Spell the next word, 
“wolf.” Whiat shall I write next? Spell “lived.”’ Spell 
the next word. Mary may write “a.” What is:the last 
word? Spell it. -What else do I need? James may make 
it. Read the sentence from the board. Study “wolf.” 
Study “lived.” “Cave.” Look at the sentence carefully. 
Can you write it if erase it? (Erase.) All may step to 
the board and write the sentence. Be seated. Look at 
Mary’s. It is right. (Corrects the spelling of “wolf” 
in James’.) That looks better, does it not, James? (Adds 
a period to John’s sentence.) Now it is finished, John. 
Can you remember the period next time? (Attention is 
called to the correct form, never to the incorrect.) 

Ask me a question about the wolf. (Was the wolf ill? 
Be sure to select a short sentence from the many that will be 
given.) Tell me how to write the first word. The second 
word. Spell “wolf.” Spell the last word? What shall I 
place at the enti? Why? Show me how to make it. 
(This sentence may be studied in the samie manner as the 
first. Do this simple work thoroughly. Over-estimating 
the’ child’s ability at this time results in careless work 
later. Teach him to be sure that he knows. 


(6) DicraTion BY THE TEACHER 
Have both sentences on the blackboard at the beginning 
of the lesson period next day. Erase, after the chikiren 
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have been given a moment for siley 
study. Pass paper and pencil. Dictat, 
the first sentence.’ Second  sentencg. 
Watch the children as they write. py, 
not allow them to make mistakes. Sho, 
the correct form, if necessary, but ingtj 
a desire to do without this aid as mug 
as possible: Give the same exercy 
again after a week has elapsed. Not 
weakness. Emphasize work which yj 
correct this in the next dictation exercig 


Correlation with Penmanship fo, 
Second Grade 


First Day 

What is the first letter in our dicts. 
tion exercise? T. Who is sure that he 
can make a good “T” when we write oy 
sentences to-morrow? Pass to the boar 
and show me how you will make ip 
(Teacher watches the work and has one 
or two mistakes in mind. It is better not to cp: 
rect all.) You may erase and be seated. Look at this 7. 
(The model letter was taken from the Palmer System) 
We all made the first part well, but the top is not so good 
Watch carefully while I make it. Notice the size of th 
loop and the slight upward curve at the end. Could yu 
make a better “T” if you were to try again? Pass to the 
rere (Teacher gives individual assistance where neces. 
sary. 

What is the capital in our second sentence? Watch 
carefully as I write it. Norice.the beginning loop, th 
sharp turn at the bottom. How high is the second part? 
The last part? Watch me asI make it again. Youmay 
all try it. (Teacher corrects’ mistakes as children work) 


SECOND Day 


In the lesson to-day I noticed that some one failed to 
join the “v” and “e” in lived properly. One might think 
that the word had been mispelled. Watch as I write it 
Mary may try it. Good! John may try. Pass to the 
board. All may write. Be seated. I thought sever 
mispelled wolf because o and 1 were not correctly joined. 
Watch me as I write the word. (Teachers should note 
mistakes in writing in the language class and while the 
correction may be made there, the necessary drill to fix the 
correct form should be given in penmanship class. Thos 
given above are suggested as likely to need attention. Of 
course many others will be found.) 





The Didwey Road 


There’s a queer old road called the Drowsy Road, 
A road that is dim and still; 

It leads from the plain of Little-White-Bed 
Up, over Pillow Hill. 


It winds by a river whose ripples’ breath 
Is laden with lullabies; 

Thro’ the slumber city where children see 
Strange things with their fast closed eyes. 


The curls fall heavy across your face, 
Your lashes come sweeping down, 

And mother hands lift you to change your <iress, 
For a little white traveling gown. 


You feel a kiss on your rosy cheek, 
Before you have slipped away; 

But there at the end of the Drowsy Road 
Is smiling — a bright new day.— Sel. 
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Making a Game of Arithmetic 


Madge Anderson 


(Book rights reserved) 


The following games are not planned to be used in the explanation 
of number processes. They are merely devices to lighten the tedium 
of necessary drill in arithmetic, to relieve the monotony of repeating 
the same operations over and over again in the same way, and to give 
life to the most wearisome part of the study of arithmetic. The games 
can be varied in many ways to suit the needs of a class. Maultiplica- 
tion and division may be substituted for addition and subtraction 
without changing the interest of the games. 


Number Tag 
(An Adding Game} ? 


The children count out to see who shall be “It.” The 
child who is It choosesa number. He walks around the in- 
side of a circle while the other children hold hands and dance 
around the circle. When he tags one of them, the player 
tagged calls a number, any number he wishes, and the child 
who is It must tell the sum of that number and the number 
he chose. If he fails to give the right answer, he is still It, 
and must tag another player; but if he gives the correct 
sum, the player he tags becomes It and must choose a 
sumber and tag one of the players. 


Choosing a Sum 
(A Subtracting Game) 


The children sit in a circle with the leader standing in the 
enter. He goes to one of the seated players and helps 
him to rise, saying, “I am six. I wish I could be eight,” 
or whatever numbers he thinks of to say. The player 
addressed rises and says, “I am two. I will make you 
eight,” or instead of two, whatever number is needed to 
make the sum the leader wanted to be. Then the leader 
changes places with the player who answered him correctly. 
But if the leader does not receive the right answer to his 
example, he does not take the other player’s place, but 
aves him standing and goes to another player for the 
answer to-his request. The player left standing is out of the 
game. The game continues until all the players are out. 
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Calling Numbers 
{A Game of Addition and Subtraction) 


The children count aloud and each child takes the number 
which he spoke in counting. One begins the game by step- 
ping to the front and calling any number he wishes. The 
tumber called must come forward and speak the sum of his 
tumber and One. Then he calls some other number, who 
Must come forward and give the sum of his own number 
and the number of the player who called him. If any player 
lails to respond when his number is called or fails to give 
the correct sum, he is out of the game. If one of the players 
talls the name of a player who is out, he too is out. For ex- 
ample, One calls Three, who says, “Four,” as he steps to the 


side of One. Then Three calls Five, but Five says, ‘Nine,’ 
instead of “ Eight,” so Five is out of the game. Three then 
calls Four, who says, “Seven,” as he steps forward. The 
illustration shows the game at this stage. 

When all the players have been called, the last number 
called leaves the others and calls a number which is smaller 
than his own. Then that number follows him, speaking 
the number which is the difference between the number of 
the player who called him and his own. The game is 
continued in the same way as in the first part, except that 
the children subtract instead of add as they play. If in 
this part of the game a player calls a number which is 
larger than his own and therefore cannot be subtracted 
from his number, he is out. Some numbers may be unable 
to find a number smaller than their own and will have to 
leave the game; but as they must call another number 
first, the game will go on. If One is called, the game re- 
turns to the adding game, as no number can be subtracted 
from one. 
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Odd and Even Numbers 
(An Adding Game) 


In this game there are two leaders, the leader of the odd 
numbers and the leader of the even numbers. The other 
players count aloud, beginning with one, and each child 
takes the number he spoke in the counting. All the odd 
numbers are on the first leader’s side and all the even num- 
bers on the second leader’s side. The two sides stand in 
lines facing each other with a wide space between the lines. 
Then each leader in turn calls any two numbers he wishes, 
and the numbers called must step to the center, take hands, 
swing around, then both go to the side on which their sum 
belongs, the odd numbers’ side if their sum is an odd number, 
the even numbers’ side if their sum is an even number. 
The one of the two players called whose number was first 
spoken must decide on which side they belong and lead 
the other to that side. The player whose number was 
called second must follow the leadership of the first one 
called and not indicate in any way that his partner is making 
a mistake if he finds himself being led to the wrong side. If 
he does not play fair he is out of the game. 

If the player whose number was called first makes a 
mistake and leads his partner to the wrong side, he is out 
of the game and his partner returns to the side from which 
he came. Neither leader can call a number more than 
once, though the same number may be @alled by both 
leaders. If a leader calls the same number twice, he must 
give the last number he received to the other side. But 


only the player whose number is called twice by the same 
(Continued on page 535) 
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“child heart” realizes that the magic day of all 

that month is Hallowe’en, and wisely plans for 

some recognition of it. She knows, too, that 
much of the rough lawlessness still associated with the day 
in some places may be obviated if the pupils see the real 
pleasure to be gained, not by rough, silly pranks, but by 
clean, innocent jokes and mirth. So the October party 
may well be a Hallowe’en affair, held either on the day 
itself, or as near it as convenient. 


W<: October comes, the teacher who has kept a 


Invitations 

Use, if possible, oblong cards six by five and a half inches, 
of orange construction paper. Let the children cut and 
mount, or trace and color, the outlines of the traditional 
black cat with arched back, somewhere on the card, and 
at the top or bottom have the words of the invitation. 


This Hallowe’en cat with a “hump” in its back, 
Is sly and crafty and thin and black. 

It bids you haste without delay 

To a Hallowe’en Party on next —— day. 


Time —— P.M. 


Decorations 

These are not absolutely necessary, but the children 
can make them so easily, and take so much pleasure from 
the appearance of the room afterward, that the teacher 
will find herself amply repaid for the slight trouble of plan- 
ning them. 

Black bats, cats, and gray owls may be cut from paper, 
then mounted on squares of orange construction paper, 
and fastened here and there on the blackboards by tiny 
dabs of paste. On each window-sill place a Jack-o’-lantern. 
Real pumpkins may be used for the purpose, or the papier 
maché ones for sale at any five and ten cent store; or paper 
ones will be very attractive, and less expensive. If the last 
kind are used, let the children cut funny faces in the center 
of large oblongs of the orange construction paper, paste 
the two narrow sides of the oblong together, forming a 
cylinder, and add a handle. Of course these cannot be 
lighted. 

A big “witch,” constructed from an old broomstick; may 
stand in one corner, holding a cornshuck broom, and strings 
or chains of gay autumn leaves made from red and yellow 
paper, according to the patterns given in “Seat Work 
Material,” by Angelina W. Wray, will add brightness. 

Gay little Brownies, seated on pumpkins or peeping from 
behind stacks of corn, may also adorn the blackboards, and 
the most mischievous boy in the room will be transformed 
into a model cherub if he may thus earn the privilege of 
coloring the outlined caps, coats or trousers. 


PROGRAM 
Recitation — ‘‘ Three Hallowe’en Brownies’’ 


(The three boys selected]for this should be very tiny. Brownie 
suits of green, blue, and red add much to its effectiveness, but at all 
events they should wear a cap of the required color. The Brownie 
in green should carry a toy gun, the one in blue a paper bag, and the one 
in red,ahorn. Asa Hallowe'en joke each Brownie should have three 
paper-covered mola: “kisses” in his pocket for use at the desig- 
nated time. They should enter the room with funny little leaps and 
hops, and make their exit in the same manner.) 


All 

We’re three little Brownies, 
So neat and clean, 

Out for some’ fun 
On Hallowe’en. 


Green Brownie 
I wear a cap 
Of bright, bright green; 
(Take it off and bow.) 
And cry out, “Bang!” 
(Point gun and pull trigger.) 
On Hallowe’en. 
(Throw “kissey” into the audience.) 


Blue Brownie 
I wear a cap : 
Of bright, bright blue. 
(Take it off and bow.) 
When I see you 
I call out, “Boo!” 
(Blow up paper bag, smash it with a loud report, then quickly 
scatter “kisses.’’) f 


Red Brownie 
Now I like red, 
Not green nor blue. 
(Remove cap and bow low.) 
My trumpet calls, 
“Toot! toot! toot! too!” 
(Blow horn and throw kisses.) Granc 


All 
We’re three littie Brownies, 
Clever and keen. 
Did you like our joke (Te 
For Hallowe’en? 
India 


Game — “ Blowing Out Candles ”’ 


Stand ten small, colored candles in a long row on a 
old table, and light them. Have the players divided into 
aS many groups or companies as desired, being careful, 
however, to have the same number of players in each div- 
sion. The leatlers of each company then take turns ip Clow! 
trying to see how many candles they can puff out at one 
breath, each candle extinguished counting five credits for 
their side. All the Number Twos in the different com 
panies take turns next, and are followed by Number Threes, (A 
etc. The company having the highest score wins. Only 
one “blow” is allowed each contestant, and each player 
before puffing must place both hands on the edge of the 
table, then blow in a direct line with the candle flame. 


(Il 


Fair 
Game — “‘ Knocking the Old Witch Over ”’ 


Use for this game a child’s toy broom dressed in black 
crépe paper, to represent a witch. The head should bk 
made of orange crépe paper, securely fastened to the broom 
stick under the clothing. The same companies as in th gj, 
preceding game may be used, or the pupils may be separated 
into other divisions, if desired. The object of the game 
is to knock the old witch over, each successful effort count- 
ing five. Any ball heavy enough to knock her over may 
be used, but it must always be rolled toward her, and never 
thrown. The rolling or bowling must be done each tim Gips 
from a line plainly marked on the floor. The company | 
totaling the highest score wins. . 


Recitation — ‘‘ Hallowe’en Folks ”’ 


(Although extremely simple, this feature of a Hallowe’en caterta@ 3 Wjz- 
ment is irresistibly funny when given in costume. Many ¢ 
have play suits of one kind or another, and these may be utilized 
possible, while the other costumes are easy to improvize. lack 
ticipant comes in alone, and between each stanza those on the 
form should march back and forth in time to music, taking 4 ¢ 
partner each time.) ° . 
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Illus. No.1. “ Then comes the day the children welcome, Gay, mystic Hallowe’en.” 





Grandma Father 


I’m dressed up like Grandma, Don’t I look like father? 
With a cap and apron, too, See my heavy cane? 

And I carry a pocket of cookies, I go thumping, thumping, (J//ustrate.) 
But there are none for you. ; All along the lane. 


(Takes cooky out and munches it.) 


Goblin 
Indian All the. children tremble 
Did you ever see an Indian A My big eyes yh 3 blins? 
Going creep, creep, creep? Te gl: ia “be “Tt aa 
i RY ai (Illustrate by stealthy walk.) en youre “scared” of me. 
ri ] That is what I love to do, Lady 
h divi. When all the world’s asleep. I’m a lovely lady, 
se With a graceful train. 
a Clown (Falls over it, and weeps.) 
edits for Here J come —a funny clown. = I -. that ante fa 
A somersault I'll turn, ause I was so vain! 
. Then (Attempts it, but falls with a heavy thump.) } 
Only Ouch! (Rubs head ruefully I didn’t get it Policeman 
, a right; I’m a brave policeman, 
e of the But some time I shall learn. With lots of buttons bright. 
Robbers cannot frighten me, 
” Fairy Nor thieves that come at night. 
’ Don’t you like this fairy (Brandish club.) 
Dressed in dainty white, : 
in black With pretty wings and slippers Grand pa a Sie 
ould be And a silver crown so bright? How-de-do? It’s kind of cold. 
> broom: (Hear my feeble tones?) 
s in the Sodio Yes, I guess we'll have a storm; 
oparated —— Feel it in my bones. (Rub back.) 
~ = With a big, big gun. “a 
ver may Straight and tall I’m marching Such a funny, funny crowd 
nd never In the shade or sun. You’ve scarcely ever seen! 
.ch time Ginsy Only once a year we march, 
Omnpany Ps J ; And that’s at Hallowe’en. 
ust a merry gipsy, 
Dressed in gayest red, ; Game — “‘ Choosing Partners ”’ 
Tambourine within my hand, (Tinkle it.) (If a large number of children are being entertained it will]be well 
And scarf upon my head. to form several circles for this game. If there are not more§than 
entertea Witch thirty-one or forty-one, however, it can be played with but one circle. 
Se Ter @ Witch ss scary witch Thee emp e an a aamaber ~ pavers on the ouside of oe circle, 
— ’ tands in the mi ose on the outsi 
Kach With a cat and broom. cseund iaging?) 
. the I can sweep the cobwebs 
“a Out of every room. Are you waiting for a partner, 


(s neeps the air vigorously.) Standing there alone? 
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Ilius No. 2. 


Wait until the music stops, 
Then choose one for your own. 

(The words may be sung to the tune of “Coming Through the Rye.” 
As the singing stops, everyone tries to get a partner, and all march 
in couples, singing:) 

Here we go, all singing gayly, 
Marching to and fro; 

If you did not get a partner 
You were rather “slow.” 


(The child who did not succeed must try again, and the game may be 
played as long as desired.) 


Song — ‘‘ Hallowe’en Fun ’”’ 

(This is to be sung to the tune of “The Old Folks at}Home,” and the 
children who sing it should hold Hallowe’en symbols,' as in Illustra- 
tion No. 1.) . 

When merry birds are flying southward, 
When winds are keen, 





“ Witches small, witches all.” 


Then comes the day the children welcome, 
Gay, mystic Hallowe’en. 
Come, hurry with your Jack-o’-lanterns, 
(Hold up lanterns) 
And candles bright, 
(Hold up candles.) 
Maybe you’ll see the witches flying 
Over the roofs to-night! 


CHORUS 


O the wind is weird and eerie! 
Strangest sights are seen! 

You’d better find a charm to keep you 
Safe on the strange Hallowe’en! 


Now in the dusk the black cats gather, 
And bats fly low, 
While all the owls are hooting loudly 
Out where the wee stars glow. 
Come, hurry with your Jack-o’-lanterns, 
(Hold up lanterns.) 
And candles bright. 
(Hold up candles.) 
We're not afraid of witches flying 
Over the roofs to-night! 


Game — “ Finding Fortunes ”’ 


(For this game a quantity of jelly beans of various colors will be r 
quired. “Use only the pink, white, and yellow ones for this purpose, 
reserving the others for the refreshments, or giving a handful as a prize 
for some achievement. Divide the children again into little bands, 
and in front of each company place a bowl or glass dish containing 
the candies of the three colors mentioned. With closed or blindfolded 
eyes the children then take one “bean” from the receptacle. 
are then told that the white stands for health, the yellow for weal 
and the pink for happiness. At a given signal all those who have the 
yellow “beans” step out and form a line. With arms folded and 
heads held very high they must then parade stiffly around the room, 
singing :) 

We are the wealthy ones, 

We are the wealthy ones, 

We are the wealthy ones, 
Ho! ho! ho! 


(Those with the white “beans” are then called forward, and com 
manded to hop around the room in single file on one foot, singing?) 


We are the healthy ones, 

We are the healthy ones, 

We are the healthy ones, 
Ho! ho! ho! 


(Those who have the pink then skip and clap hands, substit \ting the 
words, “We are the happy ones,” for the other versions.) ,w 


Choru 


(Iu: 
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folk Dance — ‘‘ The Witches’ Dance 


(As a fitting climax to the Hallowe’en magic, the “Witches” Dance” 
may be given by eleven little girls. Pointed caps of orange paper 
decorated with black cats, bats, etc., may easily be made by either 
tgitches” or teacher. The hats should have broad black brims to 
dade the face. Round collars of paper or cambric, to which long, 
futtering strips of orange crépe paper have been attached, add to the 
icturesque effect. Each “witch” should carry a paper lantern, made 
from black or orange construction paper, and one of them should also 
have a small broom decorated with a bow of black and orange. 

The music and the steps used for the dance are those of the “ Broom 
Dance,” found in “Dances of the People,” by Elizabeth Burchenal. 
The foliowing words may be substituted for the ones given there: 






One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Count us, see us! nine, ten, eleven! 
Witches small, witches all, 

Catch the broom that now must fall. 


Chorus (laughing) 
Ha, ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
(lus. No. 2.) 


Ho, ho, ho, ho, ha, ha, ha, ha! 

He, he, he! hi, hi, hi! 
e, Ha, ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! ha, ha, ha! 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Here at midnight — nine, ten, eleven! 
Now we play, but at day 
On our brooms we’ll ride away. 








One, two, three, four, five, six, seven! 
Gayly marching — nine, ten, eleven! 
Meet and part, cross your heart, 

At the dawn we shall depart. 


Tableau — ‘‘ Getting Ready for the Night ”’ 


A series of tableaux may be given at intervals during the 
afternoon. Illustration No. 3 is merely suggestive. Let 
the children suggest some, if they will. 


Refreshments 


Cookies cut in the shape of cats or bats will meet with 
popular favor. 


Souvenirs 


The patterns for the oak leaves given in the Seat Work 
Material, referred to previously, are just the right size for 
use in this way. Let the children cut them from red or 
yellow paper, and place two of them at the top of an oblong 
card six inches by five and a half. Use cream color or pure 
white for the card. These are the words it may bear: 


With its witches and candles, 
And laughter so hearty, 

O who could forget 
Our Hallowe’en Party? 
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Making Our Own Geography 


Eda M. 


est in the subject and the appearance of the book. 

I have used this plan in my third and fourth grade 

geography clases for three years. In June each 
child has his book to keep. 

The subject matter on each page should be carefully de- 
veloped and memorized before putting in book. 

I begin by giving the location of the child’s home, with 
local view, if possible. If this is not available, a picture 
of our President will work in very well. Paste the picture 
in. The children can do this, under supervision, if one 
prefers that way. Then have children copy this under 
the picture: 


[les in te sa notebooks always add to the inter- 





T live on Island. 

An island is a body of land surrounded by water. 

IT live in New York state. 

I live in the United States. 

Woodrow Wilson is President of the United States. 


Page 2 gives the Cardinal Points and facts to be learned 
about them. A diagram of the Big Dipper and North Star 
is suitable for this page. 

Page 3 gives the leading industry of the locality, its 
products and the definition of an industry. Any interest- 
ing facts concerning the industry may be added, as how 
and where the products are shipped. There should be 
on this page a picture illustrating the industry. One year 
Ihad dairying. A picture of a herd of cows cut from a farm 
paper added much to the meaning of the term. 

Other local industries should be given. For agriculture, 
use a farm scene; for lumbering one from woods or lumber 
camp; for the professions, a church, school-house, or 
school-room; for manufacturing, one or more clear, pretty 
pictures of articles found advertised in magazines; fishing, a 
fish or fishing scene. 

Just how many industries should be given must be deter- 
mined by each teacher. Teach those of the community 
first. 

To illustrate definitions of hill and mountain, draw a 
hill showing a steep slope on one side and a gentle slope on 
the other. Then write on map names of base, gentle slope, 
steep slope, summit or peak. Write these definitions un- 
der the map. 

For plain, make a landscape showing blue sky and a flat, 
green tract of land. Teach plateau here. 

For valley, show the highland on each side of the lowland 
by letting a green strip represent the valley and brown on 
each side be the highlands. 

Draw a blue river through center. of valley and put 
some mountains in the highlands with dark brown. Teach 
here that people like to live in valleys because it is warmer 
than on hills, the soil is better, there are usually streams for 
transportation and water-power, and roads are more easily 
built. These facts should be in the notebook with the 
definition. 

River scenes are pretty and easily found. If the name 
of the river is with the picture, that river will mean more 
to the child when he meets it in his work farther on. Teach 
that rivers are useful for drainage, transportation, water- 
power, fishing and irrigation. (I have never put this last 
in the books, but one of my third year boys gave it to me 
this year.) Teach meanings of these terms. The children 
delight in helping work out the definitions. Tell them deri- 
vation of transportation. Do not forget to help them to see 
that rivers add beauty to the scenery. They should 
learn definitions of source, in what most rivers have their 
source, that some begin in melting snow on mountain tops, 
spring, bed of river, up, down, mouth, tributary, river sys- 
tem, river basin, waterfall. The last four I do not em- 
phasize in this grade. 


Wills 


A picture of lake or pond can be used or a map can be 
made. Compare uses of lakes with those of rivers. Add 
to these ice-cutting and water-supply for cities. 

Land and water forms can be shown by a map, using blue 
for the water and brown for land. Write the name of each 
on the map. Teach peninsula, cape, isthmus, strait, sea 
gulf, or bay, harbor, island. 

We are now ready to use globe and begin map work. 
Teach definition of geography, shape of earth, we live on 
surface, what the surface is, of what the earth’s surface is 
made up, and how many times as much water as there is 
land. A circle may represent the earth on this page if 
pictures of the earth or a globe cannot be had. 

Draw next the map of the school-room. Measure it 
and develop the scale to be used. This is not an easy thing 
to do, but I have never found a class who could not grasp 
it. Drill as each side of room is drawn. Put the scale in 
one corner of the map on an inch line, like this: 


1 in. = 6 ft. 





The definition I give is this: Letting a short distance on 
paper stand for a much longer distance on the ground 
is drawing to a scale. Teach at this time the direction 
on a map and put in notebooks. Make the map on draw- 
ing paper and fold to fit page in notebooks. 

We are now ready to use the globe again. Teach that 
the salt water which covers three-fourths of the earth’s 
surface and surrounds all the land is the sea or ocean, that 
the ocean is divided into five parts by the land, that each 
part is called am ocean and has a name. Next have them 
learn to write the names of the oceans in order of size. 

That the land on the earth’s surface is divided into six 
parts called continents follows. These should also be 
learned in order of size. Each child should know that we 
live in North America. 

The next step is the division of the earth into hemispheres, 
Give meaning of sphere and hemispheres. Make a hekto- 
graphed copy of each hemisphere for every child. With 
crayons color the land masses in any colors preferred. The 
whole class should use the same color for North America, 
and soon. Use the same color for Asia in both hemispheres. 
Make the water blue. Cut out and paste one on each of 
two pages. Under Western Hemisphere write, We think 
of the earth as divided into an Eastern and a Westem 
Hemisphere. We live in the Western Hemisphere. North 
America and South America are in the Western Hemisphere. 
Under the other write, Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia 
are in the Eastern Hemisphere. 

When I drill on the six continents and their location, I 
tell the children we will make a sandwich. We take Asia 
and Africa, the two largest from the Eastern Hemisphere 
for the upper slice, Europe and Australia, the two small ones, 
for the lower slice, and put North America and South 
America in for the butter. I do this as I talk, leaving 4 
space between the first two pairs and writing North and 
South America in afterward. If the butter is a nice yellow 
it is more effective. They dearly enjoy making thes 
sandwiches with wax crayons at their desks. 

With the globe, show how day and night are caused. 
Teach that the earth receives its light and heat from the 
sun, the axis of the earth is an imaginary line passing 
through the center of the earth and around which «1! parts 
of the earth move as it turns, the axis points almost to the 
North Star, the ends of the axis are called Poles, ‘he end 
under the North Star is the North Pole, the other is the 
South Pole, the earth turns on its axis once in every ‘wenty- 
four hours and this causes day and night. Tell them a2 
imaginary line is one which we think is there but isn’t. 
Give each child a circle and let them draw around them 2 
their books. Fold each circle through the center and us 
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the straight edge as a rule to put in the axis. Write axis 
on the line and N. P. and S. P. for the poles. 


Draw a circle and put in equator in same way with N. H. 


and S. H. for Northern and Southern Hemispheres. Write 
under it this: The equator is an imaginary line passing 
ground the earth half-way between the poles and dividing 
the earth into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere. 
We live in the Northern Hemisphere. North America 
and Europe are in the Northern Hemisphere. Australia 
is in the Southern Hemisphere. ‘ 

The zones come next. Hektograph a circle with zones 
outlined upon it. In coloring use blue, a cold color for the 
Frigid zones, red for the Torrid, and green for the Temperate 
gnes. Drill on names while coloring. Cut and paste in 
book. Write: There are five zones or heat belts. 


North Frigid or cold. 

North Temperate. 

Torrid or hot. 

South Temperate. 

South Frigid or cold. 

We live in the North Temperate zone. Most of North 
America is in the North Temperate zone. 

Now teach the circles. Give each child a pattern and 
let him draw a circle in his book. Fold pattern and use 
straight edge to draw equator. Have a circle on board 
and show them how to draw the circles and tropics. Re- 
view zones here. After the circle is complete the children 
can go over the lines with ink or crayon. Write: There are 
five circles drawn on maps and globes— the Equator and 
four others. These four show about where the zones join 
each other: 


Arctic Circle. 
Tropic of Cancer. 
Tropic of Capricorn 
Antarctic Circle. 


Right here a lesson on climate fits in nicely. Let them 
help develop the definition: By the climate of a place we 
mean whether it is hot or cold, wet or dry. By judicious 
questioning the children will give several causes that modify 
climate. I would not drill much, but they need to be 
familiar with the word climate in the fourth grade. 

Discuss with the class the five races of men. If possible, 
have a picture of each above the description. Pretty 
colored heads may be found for the Caucasian race and 
will make a pretty page for the last one. ; 

On the first page about the races I have them write: 

There are five great groups or races of people. These 
are called the five races of men. They are different in 
color, form and features. 

The five races are: 


The Black or Negro. 

The Red or Indian. 

The Yellow or Mongolian. 
The Brown or Malay. 
The White or Caucasian. 


or Wh 


On page 2: The home of the Negro or Black race is in 
Africa. They have a black skin, flat noses and thick lips. 
They have black, woolly hair and a scanty beard. Their 
eyes are black. 5 

On page 3: The home of the Indian or Red race is in 
the Americas. Their skin is copper colored. They have 
high cheek bones and their hair is black and straight. 

On page 4: Most of the Mongolians live in China and 
Japan. Their skin is yellow. They have straight black 

ir and a scanty beard. Their eyes are black and are 
set aslant. 

On page 5: The Malay or Brown race live in the islands 
southeast of Asia. The people of the Philippine Islands 
belong to the Malay race. Their skin is brown and their 
tyes are black. They have straight black hair and a full 
beard. They are a small people. 
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On page 6: The first home of the Caucasian or White 
race was in western Asia and Europe. Now they are 
found in many lands, but most of them live in the temper- 
ate zones. 

They have a light skin. The eyes may be blue, gray or 
dark. The hair is straight or wavy and the beard is heavy. 
Usually the lips are thin and the cheek bones are not very 
large. The forehead is high. 

To find pictures seems at first like a difficult task. But 
a bit of thought during the summer often finds many suit- 
able ones in the advertising pages of magazines as well as 
in the papers themselves. 

One year I found a good many in advertisements picked 
up at county fairs. A book advertising summer resorts 
has furnished me with a good many. This year we used 
pictures from old worn-out geographies. I like them better 
from some other source as the children will see these in the 
fourth grade. Railway and steamboat guides have good 
illustrations. The children like to help and it is good for 
them too. 

I put the books up very often. Studying different views 
gives the children good mental pictures of the land and 
water forms. It also helps them to understand various 
phases of an industry. 

I begin each definition or topic on a new page and write 
on only one side of the sheet. I keep the books until the 
end of the year. We try to cover the work by the middle 
of May. It should be changed to suit local conditions, 
but give standard definitions. These facts should be 
taught in a form the child can use all his school life. Each 
child should be able to write all definitions and facts given. 
If this knowledge is gained in the third grade there is a 
good foundation for all future work. 


For the Geography Class 
M. M. Grant 


You have studied, first about the zones; then about the 
countries lying in these zones, about their animals and their 
products. We know how important the harvest and the 
harvest time are to the world, and has it ever occurred to 
you that harvest time is in different seasons in different 
parts of the world? 

Would you not like to know these times of harvest? 
Then take your tablets and pencils and write down what 
I will read to you. It will be a fine dictation lesson. 
Then you may copy your work neatly, and paste the page 
in your geography later on. Are you ready? Head it: 


The Time of the World’s Harvests 


Austria, Southern Russia, Southern England, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan,, New York, New 
England and Upper Canada in July and August. 

Turkey, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Southern 
France in June. 

Belgium, Holland, Great Britain, Denmark, Poland, 
Hudson Bay territories, lower Canada, Columbia and 
Manitoba in August. 

The coast of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Asia Minor, Persia 
and Cuba in April. 

Australia, Argentina, Chile, and New Zealand gather 
their harvests in January. 

Scotland, Sweden, Norway and Northern Russia in 
September and October. 

Algeria, Central Asia, Central China, Japan, Texas and 
Florida in May. 

East India and Upper Egypt in February and March. 

Peru and South Africa in November. 

Burmah, a province of India, in the month of Decem- 
ber. 











Using the Sand-Table Effectively _ III 


Alle MacLoughlin 


Preparedness in the First Grade 


CTOBER has always been the month when we 
studied Indians, but this is no time for studying 
past history — not when we are making history 
so fast. Rather is it a time for the continuance for 

preparedness; and with this in mind, the sand-table was 
arranged to show the farmers’ fields and his help to the 
nation. Adhering to the principle of keeping the sand 
table as simple and devoid of detail as is compatible with 
what is to be taught, the ensemble of the table is limited 
to the fence, the field of corn shocks, the field of growing 
wheat and the pumpkins, with the road along one side. 

The fence is the keystone of the picture as far as propor- 
tion is concerned. It divides the table into two-fifths for 
the wheat and three-fifths for the corn field and it was made 
of flat reed and whittled posts of pine — these posts being 
brought and made by the children. 

The posts were five inches high, the reed was about half 
an inch wide and where it was fastened to the posts with 
old victrola needles, I drew lines with a pencil to imitate 
the joining of two boards. 

At the side of the wheat field a road was marked with 
wagon tracks and an open gate showed the way into the 
cornfield. 

Unfortunately, the gate does not show plainly in the 





picture, and I regret to say that the photograph falls far 
short of the attractiveness of the table which is so much 
due to the bright green of the growing wheat, the yellow 
of the corn shocks of raffia and the bright orange of the 
pumpkins on the yellowish-brown sand background. 

The corn shocks were bunches of cut raffha tied as you 
find them in real shocks, for this medium lends itself most 
readily to these miniature heaps of dried corn. The color 
of natural raffia is the same and it has the same stiff, 
scraggly look, as they stand in rows just as the farmer 
places them, while between them were long green vines 
with a large crop of pumpkins modeled in clay and colored 
orange with crayola. 

The imitation is really quite unusual and the effect just 
what you get from a distant cornfield as you go riding by in 
the early autumn. 

The wheat in the picture is growing and is a most satis- 
factory experiment, for it can be kept clipped the right 
height to keep it in proportion with the rest of the picture. 

We began by a study of wheat, when it is sowed, why so 
necessary, what it has meant all through the history of the 
world. We plowed the field, dragged it, sowed the wheat, 
rolled it, kept it wet and watched it grow. 

We planted it Thursda¥ morning and it showed no pro- 
gress on Friday night when school closed, but on Monday 
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morning it seemed, in our absence, that the fairies hac beep 
in, for lo and behold! bright and early, our wheat hag 
grown thick and tall and nearly two inches high. 

The idea to be implanted in the children’s minds wag 
the sowing of wheat in the fall in preparation for the next 
year, and the harvesting of this year’s crops for the winter: 
while the whole was made the foundation of the study for 
harvesting and storing away for the cold weather, and led 
up to the regular fall and Thanksgiving work. 

In connection we used paper cutting lessons on plows, 
harrows, drags and farm implements of all kinds, of the 
modern farmer, and old-fashioned scythes and methods, 

We made an excursion to an implement store to see farm 
machinery for sowing, and we had clay modeling lessons 
on these same subjects and took an excursion into the 
country to get first hand views of the fields in the fall and 
to find what and how many colors they are. This made 
excellent material for drawing and painting lessons. 

We found that no subject has so many beautify] 
old stories connected with it as does this one of the 
harvest. $ 

The table was, beside all else, a bright, cheery spot]in{the 
corner of our room (it does not need direct sunshine to 
make the wheat grow) and it was — as all growing things 
ever are — a source of unending interest to the youngsters, 
The lesson has the virtue of teaching a great deal without 








much detail. The less fussiness and additions to}the 
necessities of the sand-table, the plainer and clearerjand 
more completely will the picture remain in the minds‘ of,the 
children. 


A Lullaby 


Maude M. Grant 


Night has come and the little lambs 
Are fast asleep in the fold, 

And the little chicks ’neath their mother’s wings 
Are cuddled up safe from the cold. 


So sleep, little baby, sleep, my dear, 
No harm can come while mother is near. 


The little squirrels in coats of fur, 
Sleep safe in their holes in the tree, 
With their heads tucked under their wings, 
The birds are sleeping quietly. 





So sleep, little baby, sleep, my dear, 
No harm can come while mother is near. 
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The holidays were near at hand hence an idea arose forthe HOUSE 



































sand-table model. ‘Let us pretend we are going to the (os. 
seaside,”’ said the children. “And let us go in a train too,” (rrees | 
so the handwork lessons for the week resulted as follows: } 61m HIGH? 
BROwN 
Cray Moperinc Trains were made by the children. 9 [--—— —- ——,—— gy ioe GREEN 
Care had to be taken with the proportions, for the wheels | | ‘= ol ( 
had to be made so that they would touch the railway lines, | | | 4 a 
and all the trains had to be of the same size. | | o_> 
, pea saiere ~ | |_| SIGNAL Post 
CarRDBOARD Mope.inc The children have had experi- | SET IN CLAY 
ence in modeling with thin, white cardboard. They brought | a To STAND 
cardboard boxes from home, and from them cut houses, | | 
trees, entrance to tunnel, platforms, signal posts, people and [ ~ nie Sibi’ sicae igi eer 
signal box. | : i 
to} the Empty chalk boxes were used for the bridge and the 
ie BL The railway lin de with f whi t 
3, of, the e railway lines were made with narrow strips of white we t 
paper. As the tools for cardboard modeling were not er. ee Sone See 
available, the children had to use a ruler and a pair of scis- 
sors, which formed an excellent substitute. ror 8° pale 
Where the fold in the cardboard is to be made, lay the 
tuler along and half-cut through the cardboard with one | | a: 





edge of the scissors. 
























































Piatrorms Strips of cardboard ten inches by three. TWO SIGNAL ARMS FASTENED TO POST 
The sand was heaped up under these so as to make them 
.Taised. ss 2" 
‘ings The cover over one platform was made from three sides 
ofa boot box. The people were cut out and colored freely " 
by the children. The seats on the platform were very 5 
simply made — an idea of one of the children. ee - 
Sicnat Box A small cardboard box, colored with 8” 
pastels to represent large glass windows. Steps were made 2 FOLD 
with a strip of paper. 
Brace Made from box lid. STRIP ON 
TELEGRAPH Posts of wood and wire. BACK So | 
Houses in background were made by the children — en- oe 
titely according to their own ideas and some of them were CNTRA 
copies of their own homes. Sa ia es PLATPORN . SRATS 


= te . iso MADE FROM Box LID 
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The Mechanics of the Dramatic Reading Period 


Ida Evans Roger 
Supervisor of Primary Grades, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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dramatic reading from any of the several good texts 

dramatically arranged, will be most effective if 

directed by a specific plan which anticipates the 
usual difficulties. The following steps, followed in the 
sequence listed here, have proven an effective means to 
establishing such work successfully. 

The steps given are not presented for those teachers who 
would attempt to carry on the work from adoption of a 
mere portion of a printed outline. In order to test rightly 
the success of a scheme, it should be thoroughly and vitally 
grasped by the teacher, who will then try out the plan in its 
entirety. Neither is the following plan for the mind which 
is debauched with analysis, for unless a spontaneous art is 
added in working out any printed scheme, the spirit under 
which the steps grew will not be reached, and the result will 
be widely varying from the training for which purpose the 
skeleton outline is suggested. 

In beginning the work, therefore, be sure each preceding 
step is established as a basis for the following work, but 
that during such process the larger aim is not lost. 

First, plan to secure responsibility for correct and intelli- 
gent progression and leadership by allowing three or four 
chosen pupils to read the selection previous to its general 
use in the class-room. These pupils who are given oppor- 
tunity to thus read the selection, must feel it their respon- 
sibility to be ready to assist other pupils as to: 


Te initial effort of any teacher who would carry on 


(a) Naming characters to be represented by different 
pupils. 

(b) Naming whatever Jocalities are to be represented by 
different places in the school-room. 

(c) In listing all material necessary for use in carrying 
out the story. 

(d) In suggesting material at hand which can be used in 
place of material named in story; e. g., a coat 
for Robin Hood’s cape or a chair for a throne. 


Next, a preparatory “try-out” is valuable for the first 
reading of the different characters’ speeches. 


(1) It develops healthy rivalry, as in the usual pro- 


fessional try-out, the child’s best effort usually . 


results. 

The reading lesson is thus not confined to five or 
six selected pupils, but as many times as there are 
“try-outs” allowed, so many new interpreters of 
the characters receive opportunity to read. 

Pupils are thus given opportunity to later choose 
the best interpreter of each character. This 
choice falling to pupils makes them keener to 
closely follow each individual’s reading. 

The try-outs are limited to a reasonably short por- 
tion of entire story. Thus the several try-outs 
may be completed in as short a time as is usually 
given to a longer section read by but one unchanged 
group. (A try-out need not be longer than a 
section which gives opportunity for the majority 
of those chosen to speak three or four times.) 

Different groups, selected from the various try-outs, 
may eventually produce the complete story. The 
first selected group of pupils read a reasonable 
share of the story, then make way for another 
selected group, etc. The length of the story will 
naturally limit the number of changes in inter- 
preters of a single character. This group chang- 

_ ing makes for a keener interest among groups of 
_ le pupils at seats, anid largely does away with a some- 
id times impatient feeling among all pupils except the 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


ae 





four or five readers chosen to carry on a long story 
when the larger part of class are merely listeners, 


Wise selection of a part for seated pupils to suggest adds 
to the spirit of the dramatic work. If crowds on the street 
are referred to in the story, let seated pupils represent such 
crowds. If the wind is described as a gale, or as a moaning, 
haunting a tower, let the voices of pupils who are seated 
interpret the quality of tone. Chorus work of such sort 
often gives a splendid imitation of the elements. Rain can 
be imitated by a gentle tapping on the desk, the characters 
who are reading continuing their parts at the same time, 
During a dramatic interpretation of a section of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” the seated pupils added a splendidly realistic touch 
to the regrets of the young .Crusoe, as read by a child lean. 
ing over the back of a chair which represented the railing of 
theship. “Swish — s-wish — swish” in a melancholy wail 
moved the lips of the seated pupils, while the clear voice 
of the dramatic reader was at the same time calling, “Oh, 
why did I ever leave England! The ship will never be 
saved.” 

A summary of points for the teacher first organizing the 
dramatic reading work would be: 


(1) Know the story thoroughly yourself — for how can 
- one help others to work out the finest interpreta- 
tion without a complete realization of the whole? 
Does the dramatic critic appear at even a try-out 
with scant knowledge of the material at hand? 

Efficient word drills must precede any work upon the 
reading of the story. Sight reading does not al 
low for the largest interest to be centered upon the 
interpretation. 

Do not allow the selection to be used for a “regular” 
reading lesson before the dramati¢ adaptation is 
recognized by the assigning of each character to 
different children. In some cases such general 
reading aloud has been permitted, “to make the 
pupils familiar” with the piece! Suh use of the 
story takes away from the feeling that in reality 
we are working out a érue representation of certain 
characters. The separation of conversations of 
different characters in such a case is often but 
rarely shown by the ordinary reader. 

Have pupils glance through page or pages and decide 
number of characters needed. 

If incorrectly announced, have pupils who have read 
story before feel it their responsibility to see that the 
class do correctly list the characters of the story. 

Have pupils decide what localities are needed in the 
story (cave? town? square? forest?) Have pupils 
who have read story previously, watch to see that 
no necessary localities are omitted; for if such are 
not then discussed, the story is later interrupted 
by readers who do not know where to go. 

Have class decide what parts of room will represent 
localities needed in story. 

Material needed for story is to be listed by class, 
promptings to be made by pupils who have read story 
before. , 

Materials in room to be suggested for materials 
needed in story; e. g., Teacher’s desk for tavern, 
waste-paper basket for Rip Van Winkle’s beet 
keg. 

Pupils’ selet'on of classmates for first try-out. 7 

Selection of some action orf actions (if possible 
for remainder of class to carry out. 

Grouping of readers according to localities. 

Reading by first group of readers. 

Class corrections of mistakes made by readers. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
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(15) Other try-outs arranged according to 10, 11, 12, 13, 
and 14. 

(16) Comparison and class discussion of best interpreta- 
tion of each character. 
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(17) Combination of different groups to work out 


entire selection. 


Point (17) may sometimes not be reached until the second 


period of work upon a story. 


Incidental Reading Lessons in the First Grade 


Alta McIntire 


short stories before school begins in the morning. 


T= children delight in playing school, or in reading 


Desiring to make these activities profitable as well 
as enjoyable, I told them not long ago that we were 
going to have a visitor the next morning who would tell us 


a story. 


They were to look in the front of the room for 


her as soon as they came to school. 

Many were the guesses about the mysterious visitor, but 
all were surprised when they found a woman, made from 
a “cut out” purchased from Milton Bradley Company. 
She was pinned to the side of a blackboard on which was 
written the following story: 


Good-morning, girls and boys! 
I am Grandma White. 

I have a large family. 

We will all come to see you. 

I hope you will like us. 

We have a cat and a dog, too. 
They may come to see you. 


The next morning grandpa was standing beside grandma. 


He said: 


How do you do? 

I am Grandpa White. 

I came to see you, too. 

I came on the train. 

It was a long way. 

I saw some pretty things on the way. 
Grandma and I will! stay a week. 


The next visitor was Baby May, and the children were 
delighted the morning she came, for they found her sitting 


on grandpa’s lap. 


(These cut-outs are put together with 


small tacks so the figures may be arranged in many differ- 
ent positions.) Baby May told this story: 


I am Baby May. 
Grandma White is good to me. 


She tells me stories. 

Grandpa White plays with me. 

I ride on his back. 

Sometimes we play that we are having a party. 
We have good things to eat. 

We have ice cream and cake and candy. 


A woman representing Baby May’s mother was the next 


visitor. 


She told the following story: 


I am Baby May’s mamma. 
One day Baby May got lost. 
We looked and looked for her. 
We found her in the barn. 

She was playing with the horse. 
She had some grass. 

The horse would eat the grass. 
They were having a fine time. 


The next morning a man was found standing on the 
blackboard ledge. He was holding out his hands and Baby 
May seemed to be trying to walk to him. Grandpa was 
sitting on a stool nearby and the mother and grandmother 
were standing near apparently much interested in the baby. 
The father was saying: 






Come here, Baby May. 

Come to ° 

See how far you can walk. 

I will give you something nice. 
I will tell you a story. 


Our next visitor, a brown and white dog, said: 


A little boy was the next visitor. 
He said: 


Bew-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow! 
I am Baby May’s dog. 

I like to play. 

I run raees with the boys. 
They give me meat to eat. 
Bow-wow, bow-wow, bow-wow! 


Near him was the dog. 


Here, Fido! here, Fido! 

Do not run away from me, 

I can catch you. 

We will go to the river. 

I will catch some fish. 

I will bring one to Baby May. 
You may swim in the water. 


Another little boy said: 


I am Baby May’s tittle brother. 
My name is Ted. 

We like to play together. 

We play hide and seek. 

Baby May hides behind the door. 
Then I look for her. 


The next morning a little girl and her doll came. She 


said: 


See my new doll. 

Grandma White gave her to me. 

She has pretty hair. 

Her eyes are blue. 

I will make her a new dress. 

Now I will sing to her and she will go to sleep. 


The cat was next found standing on the blackboard ledge. 
His story was: 


Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow! 

I am hungry. 

Please give me some milk to drink. 
Do not let Fido come near. 

He will drink my milk. 

Me-ow, me-ow, me-ow! 


After the visits of an aunt and uncle we began making 


booklets. 


We found pictures in old catalogues to represent 


the characters who had visited us. We cut these out and 
colored them. Then we made booklets of plain white 


paper. 


After decorating the covers we wrote “The White 
Family” on the front. 


The pictures that we had cut out 


were next pasted on the different pages of the booklets 
and a little story was written about each character. The 
booklets were then taken home to be read to the parents. 





The Wind 


Maude M. Grant 


Is there anyone that knows 
Where the Wind goes when it blows? 


We can hear the Wind go “Woo,” 
We can see what it can do. 


But I’m sure that no one knows 
Whence it comes or whence it goes. 
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Phonic Seat Work 


R. Grace Conner 


aid to reading, especially in the first and second 

grades, can scarcely be overestimated. Super- 

visors and teachers everywhere maintain that the 
child with a thorough groundwork in phonics progresses 
more rapidly and is a better, more independent reader than 
the one who depends upen memory or sight words alone. 

But, with the multiplicity of subjects in the average 
course of study it is almost impossible to give an adequate 
amount of time to each one. While phonics now un- 
doubtedly has a place on every well ordered program for 
primary grades, the period of time assigned to it is much 
too short for the great amount of repetition and drill neces- 
sary. Unless phonics can be made a tool by which the 
child can automatically and almost instantly master the 
unfamiliar words in his day’s lesson it has no value. Phonic 
seat work, adapted to the needs of the individual room or 
class, affords opportunity for this repetition. It can sup- 
plement and reinforce the oral phonic lesson and used in 
this way is very helpful. 

In the following plan the phonograms or “family names”’ 
at the top of each list were written on small slips of pink 
cardboard. The remainder of the sheet was copied five 
or six times on sheets of tag board by means of a hekto- 
graph. The words on each sheet were then cut apart and 
placed in an envelope together with the pink slips having the 
corresponding phonograms on them. Sheets 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 5 were used as Set 1, making twenty-five or thirty en- 
velopes, depending on how many times each sheet was 
copied. This set is suitable for a 1B class as soon as they 
have learned the sounds of all the letters and are familiar 
with a few simple families containing the short sounds of the 
vowels. 

The little people love to pick out all the pink papers and 
put them in a row across the top of their desks. Then they 
take up the words one at a time and put each one in the 
“family” in which it belongs. Discourage the habit of 
hunting through the pile for all the words of one family. 
Later they may be asked to do that. At first they will get 
more benefit from the work by placing any word they hap- 
pen to pick up. 

Allow the child who first succeeds in putting all his words 
in their proper “families” to sound to the others any family 
he chooses. The brighter ones will easily finish their work 
after two or three attempts. The others will take longer. 
But the work holds its interest because no child is likely 
to get the same envelope twice in succession. 

After they have gained considerable dexterity in placing 
the words, ask as many as possible to sound a row. Some- 
times ask only those who have finished their work. 

Sheets 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are suitable for 1A, and 11, 12, 13 
and 14 are designed for 2B. Several days’ systematic drill 
on the principles of each set should precede the seat work. 

Each card is numbered on the back to correspond to a 
number on the envelope. The sample sheet shows the 
arrangement of the work on the child’s desk. There is no 
significance to the order in which the phonograms are 
placed, nor to the arrangement of the words in each family. 


Te importance of phonics as a preparation for and 


. at ad am ack 
cat had ‘ Sam black 
rat bad tam slack 
mat mad cram tack 
hat fad slam rack 
fat cad ' dam hack 
bat lad ram pack 
sat sad jam cae 
Nat shad ham ck 
ap an éck éd 
rap ran neck bed q 
slap Fr ‘ speck red 
tap an peck fed 
lap fan wreck led 


sap 
scrap 


ét 
pet 
get 
met 
set 
let 
wet 
jet 
bet 
net 


ip 


spin 


clock 
lock 


stock 
block 
flock 
knock 
dock 


ond 
ond 
nd 
fond 


_ 


hum 
scum 
rum 
plum 
sum 
slum 


numb 
iit 
cut 
but 
rut 
shut 
nut 
hut 


ade 
fade 


wade 
jade 

spade 
grade 
shade 


ayes 


eet 


fleet 
sleet 


clan 
plan 


én 
wren 
men 
hen 
pen 
den 
then 
ten 


quit 


clod 


hob 
ting 


lung 
sung 
hung 
sprung 
flung 
clung 


ame 
same 
| fame 
, dame 
lame 
came 
tame 


cake 
lake 

bake 
wake 


sake 
shake 
take 


ee! 
feel 
wheel 


steel 


crop 
chop 


- 


un 
fun 


bun 


jump 

hump 
lump 

bump 
stump 
dump 
pump 
clump 


ale 
bale 
pale 
sale 
male 
tale 
gale 


ay 
play 
day 
fay 
gray 


clay 
stay 
stray 


seed 
feed 
speed 
breed 


ween 


sheen 
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sped 
bred 


ést 
west 
nest 
lest 
pest 
rest 
crest 
blest 
guest 
quest 
jest 


ing 
sing 
wing 
bring 
sling 
ring 
swing 
cling 


string 


spot 





< 
] 
1 
‘ 
¢ 
‘ 


man a Pas Aa 





sy 
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sheep 
steep 
creep 


ike 
like 
strike 
Mike 
spike 






ife 
vife 
life 
knife 
strife 


old 
bold 
fold 
mole 


oke 

j ke 
woke 
spoke 
coke 
smoke 


éan 
mean 
bean 
dean 
clean 


ain 
rain 
pain 
Spain 
grain 


up 
{ cup 
sup 


ail 
sail 









keel 
reel 


street 
greet 
sheet 


ime 
time 
dime 
lime 
grime 


ite 
white 
spite 
mite 
sprite 
bite 
kite 


ope 

rope 
hope 
slope 


> 


. 


ow 
bow 
slow 
stow 
row 
blow 


éap 
reap 
cheap 
heap 
leap 


aid 
maid 
paid 
laid 
braid 
dat 
goat 
moat 
coat 
boat 
float 
groat 


ate 
mate 


weed 
need 


ine 
pine 
whine 
mine 
nine 


pile 
while 
mile 
file 
stile 
Nile 


Sne 
stone 
bone 


hone 


OU00008E 
TT 


6am 
foam 
roam 
loam 


oil 
boil 
soil 
toil 
foil 
ree 
spo 
broil 


ash 
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queen 
screen 


week 
Greek 
leek 


ide 
ride 
bide 
slide 
stride 


ight 
right 
sight 
light 
fight 
fright 
might 


dak 
croak 
soak 
cloak 


ote 
note 
mote 
rote 
dote 
vote 


éal 
meal 


deal 


Sample slip 


ook 
book 
look 
took 
hook 
crook 
nook 


ow 
cow 
now 
how 
bow 
plow 
brow 
scow 


ait 
wait 
bait 
strait 


TT 


TT 
TEETEEE 


tizzle 
- puzzle 
muzzle 


fruzzle 


good 


hood 
stood 


6w 
bow 
low 
crow 
slow 
mow 
know 
blow 


oud 
cloud 
loud 
proud 


S 
R 


éddle 
meddle 
peddle 


idge 
bridge 


éxt 
next 


oon 
moon 
spoon 
soon 
loon 
noon 
coon 


own 
down 
gown 
town 
crown 
clown 
brown 
frown 


oin 

coin 
join 
loin 


food 
mood 
brood 
rood 


oy 
toy 
joy 
boy 
coy 
Roy 
Troy 


talk 
walk 


balk 





ipple 
ripple 
cripple 
tipple 
nipple 
iggle 
giggle 
wiggle 
étter 
letter 
better 
setter 
wetter 
édge ddge 
ledge dodge 
wedge Hodge 
pledge 
fledge 
Ix bx 
mix box 
fix fox 
six pox 
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tool 
fool 


cool 
school 


Spper 
dropper 
stopper 
copper 
popper 


atter 
scatter 
patter 
matter 
batter 


éttle 
kettle 
mettle 


se 


fudge 


ould 
could 
would 
should 


ought 
t 
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Brownie Games for October 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


™ O be a help to somebody in some way” is said to 


be the motto of the Brownies. Besides enjoying 

the plays of the Brownies the children become 

more helpful in many ways, both at home and at 
school, by means of these Brownie games and frolics. 

Choose a child to be King of the Brownies. He may 
choose a number of the children to form his Brownie band. 
These go away and hide to await the coming of night. 

The other children go to sleep, and then the Brownies, 
led by their king, creep out, and each one touches a sleep.ng 
child lightly on the shoulder. The children waken at the 
touch, and each must pursue and catch the same Brownie 
who awakened him. 

When all are caught another king and other Brownies 
. are chosen. This furnishes alternate periods of running 
and resting. 

Another day the king goes away alone, and all the 
Brownies, or children, play sleep. The king returns and 
taps loudly with his sceptre. At this signal all the Brownies 
waken and run to him, calling: 


All hail to the King of the Brownies, 
King of the Brownie band! 


They join hands and dance in a circle around him singing: 


Come join in the dance so merry, 
While the sun is shining bright, 
O, ’tis now for fun and frolic, 
To help make some work light. 


The king then assigns different kinds of helpful work to 
each, such as one to water the plants, another to dust, bring 
in wood, take care of baby, run errands, help in the garden 
(see illustration), or house, or school. It is really surpris- 
ing the number of different tasks which the king assigns, 
as one by one he sends them off to help. They perform 
these tasks as pantomime unless there are things which 
may be really done at school. Then they are to report to 
the king any helpful task which they have done at home the 
next day at school, after which they dance around again 
singing: 

We’re a jolly band of Brownies, 

And we come from Brownie land; 
We’re out for help or frolic, 

Or whatever is at hand. 


At last the king calls out: 


I'll call the Brownie policeman out, 
And put. you Brownies all to rout. 


The policeman comes and runs after the Brownies, who 
scamper to their places in the room. (See illustration.) 


Brownie Chase 


A circle is formed and one child is chosen to represent 
the first Brownie. He creeps around the outside and 
touches a child lightly on the shoulder, then runs on in the 
same direction. The child whom he has touched turns 
. and runs in the opposite direction and tries to reach his 
own place before the first child can. They pass each other 
on the right when they meet and the one who fails to reach 
the vacant place becomes the Brownie. 

Or, when the child in the circle is touched by the Brownie 
he gives chase and tries to catch him before the Brownie 
can run around the circle and reach the vacant place, while 
the children sing, using the tune of “Dixie Land”: 

Some one comes creeping up behind you, 
Looking, looking, till he finds you, 
Run away, run away, 
Try to catch him while we sing. 


CHoRUS 


A Brownie, O a Brownie, 
Hurrah, hurrah! 

A jolly, merry little man, 

Who'll try to leave you, if he can. 
Hurrah, hurrah! 


Brownie Dance 


Each Brownie chooses a child partner. Then all form 
in line as fora march. With music of the victrola or piano 
each alternate couple steps out of the line and faces the next 
couple. Then as follows: 


Bow to partners. 

Bow to opposite couple. 

All four join hands and dance around. 

Separate to sides again. 

Change couples across. 
change places.) 

Dance in circle again. 

Separate to sides again. 

Change couples across. 
places.) 

9 Circle again. 

10 Separate to sides. 

11 Alternate couples step into line again. 

12. All march. 


(That is, the Brownies 


ONS oPWNHeH 


(This time children change 


The children may bow to partners between each move- 
ment, if desired. 

Hallowe’en Games with the Brownies, Jack-o’-lantem 
children, and witches are much enjoyed by the children. 
They may be with or without costumes, but children do 
like to “dress up.” Just allow them to bring their sweaters 
and woolen stocking caps, and the Brownie costumes are 
provided. Round pieces of cardboard, colored orange, 
with holes cut for eyes, nose, and mouth, furnish the Jack- 
o’-lanterns. These may be tied with string from the sides 
around the head. Or splendid Jack-o’-lantern costumes 
may be made by cutting holes for eyes, nose, and mouth in 
large paper bags, and putting these down over the heads. 
The picture shows a group of our Jack-o’-lantern children 
thus dressed. The children will be only too glad to bring 
the bags, and it takes only a few moments to cut them. 

The little girls bring their raincoats and little brooms for 
costumes for the witches. Paper hats are made by folding 
a large piece of wrapping paper in cornucopia shape and 
pasting. They may be decorated with ink or black crayon 
with witches or cats, if desired, but this is not at all neces 
sary. This takes longer to describe than to do, but just 
try it. The enjoyment of the children will be ample re 
ward. 


Invasion of the Witches’ Cave 


The children representing the witches hide in their cave. 
The Brownies start first to find them, chanting as they 
go: 
We are the Brownies, here we come, 
From our home upon the hill, 
And every year at Hallowe’en, 
We like to roam at will. 


Then the Jack-o’-lantern children join them and say: 
O, we shall have the jolliest fun, 
Before this Hallowe’en is done. 
We'll find the cave where the witches dwell, 
And bid them cast their magic spell. 


They all hunt for the witches until they are tired, then 
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all go to sleep. Then the witches come forth, and repeat 
or chant the following: 


Three witches are we as you may see, 
And we live in a cavern deep; 

At Hallowe’en we dance on the green 
When the children are all asleep. 


The Brownies and Jack-o’-lantern children are awakened 
by light touches of the brooms of the witches, and théy try 
to run away. The witches catch as many as they Can. 

Then they sing or chant: 


Three witches are we as you may see, 
And we come from the witches’ cavern, 
Just hear our brooms go, swish, swish, swish! 
We glare when you come near us, 
For we know you always fear us, 
Don’t you feel our broomsticks pushing, swish, swish, 
swish! 


form 
)1ano 
next 





The children enjoy trying various stunts at Hallowe’en 
———— time. Many of the usual ones are too difficult for the very 
The Brownies small children. The following have been successfully 
used with little children: 








wnies 


Peanut Tossing 
Place a large Jack-o’-lantern or just a hollowed-out 
range a a : Se pumpkin on the floor. Each child stands a certain dis- 
ge Be ea gts. Ray be als tance away, and tries to throw a given number of peanuts 
into the pumpkin, either all at the same time, or one by 
one, as may be agreed upon before starting the game. 
Keep the record on the board, and decorate the winner, 
or the one who succeeds in landing safely the most peanuts, 
oq, with a rosette or a black pasteboard cat. 
nove: ee: ° oo —— “The waste basket and bean bags or kindergarten balls 
| eae TF Pen, | may be used if peanuts and pumpkins are not available. 



























ntern é | cee The children may stand in rows, the child in front throwing 
dren, oN " f me | first, then passing to the rear, and the second child trying, 
en do = : eT : and so on. ; 

eaters ive ee = - Foe | Peanut Dropping 


es are Py ay wan — os Place a vase on the floor. Give each child a certain 
range, t . «lin be ak — number of peanuts. The child stands by the vase, and, 
Jack- ee de Sor (uit hase Ys ibe tS without bending over at all, simply drops the peanuts, one 
- sides = _ Se) BF Be. es oa by one, into the vase. 

tumes SR iil Be S Bien | 3 The child succeeding in dropping the most peanuts into 
uth in eee g= > ce: i | the vase wins the game. In case of a tie, allow those con 


heads, == * \ ofan Spee | testants to try again. 
ildren t "es mabe = TL Bing 
bring Peanut Carrying 








em. Place two, three or four peanuts evenly on a common 
ms for case knife. Each child tries to carry this knife across the 
olding room and back again without spilling any of the peanuts 
e and off the knife. Use the right hand only. The child suc- 
Tayon pe _ ' ceeding wins the game. This is interesting for older children 
neces EES SF tinea gt . to try, while not too difficult for the younger ones. 


dle re eS WN eS Peanut Relay Race 

F : Just mention the word “race” and see what enthusiasm 
always follows. 
Place several little piles of peanuts, each containing the 
te. Ss < fee same number, on different chairs at one side of the room or 
s they se i playground. Place an equal number of chairs at the 
: — opposite side. If possible, have the racing take place out- 
of doors. 

At a given signal each child takes the peanuts, one at a 
time, over to the opposite chair. He may run or walk, 
as may be decided before the race begins. Then he takes 

ie. ee, the peanuts, one by one. back again to the first chair. 
ay: ee, Mt My Lz , a Tee? Pe After the different children have competed in sections, 
ee a | fe : 7 allow the winners of each section or row of children to try 

for- the final winning. 
: And, last of all, the peanuts are eaten with or without 
, fy 4 2 mae x other refreshments. 
oo SS aca me Peg a In connection with the Brownie or Witches’ games the 
(Continued om page 529) 
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First Grade Blackboard Drawing 


Anne S. 


to draw from memory what they had observed on 
their way to and from school. 
Each month they grew and improved with a few 
suggestions from the teacher. 

Sometimes. they can all be told to draw the same thing 
which the teacher is quite sure they have seen, probably 
some game they have played in their school yard. When 
action is the subject to be studied, the teacher could have a 
child run across the front of the room a few times, while 
the class observe, and then send the child to its seat. The 
class at the board could try to draw what they observed. 

Two children could dance for a pose and the children 
could draw that dancing pose for another lesson. 

Drawing onthe blackboard before using the paper either 
for a tearing lesson or a cutting lesson is the best way to ob- 
tain good results in drawing. When the next step after 
tearing and cutting is taken up, which is drawing on paper 
with colored: chalks, they handle the chalks more intelli- 
gently than they would if asked to draw on paper for the 
first step. 

Blackboard drawing can be carried on through the upper 
grades, especially in the grades studying geography. 

This composite picture which they made on the black- 
board was the result of observations of vehicles during the 
month of March. 

At first we drew just one vehicle that they had observed. 
Then the next lesson the class tore the same one from 
paper, and the next day cut it from a paper nine, by twelve 
inches. 

Cutting objects large gives them a chance to make them 
better. Then one day five children were sent to the long 
blackboard and they drew a street scene near our school, 
showing the elevated tracks as they run down to the sur- 


[ September the children were sent to the blackboard 


face and the Lake Street surface cars running under the 


elevated tracks. The different kinds of wagons and autos 
they had observed were also drawn. The wrecking auto 
mending the trolley wire and the children playing on the 
sidewalk were not forgotten. 

One can see the soldiers and their tents near the tracks 
and also a row of old willow trees that grew near the street. 
The children seem to work quietiy at sucha drawing. They 
talk over what they will let each one of their group draw 
and set to work in such earnestness. It took three days 
to complete this drawing. Of course they only work at it 
.a short time each day. ~ 

Each day they thought of something more to put in this 
scene. For the next two months we expect to draw park 


see the same idea carried out in a fourth grade. 


Satterlee 


scenes and farm scenes. When the children find out the 
teacher wishes them to observe and will surely ask them to 
draw, they see what they never would have seen other- 
wise. 

The park scene was drawn by several children sent to 
the blackboard in the same way. The action in the games 
is the result of their observations. The different types of 
trees are shown and every game that could be played at the 
park. 





Double Work 


Evelyn L. Taintor 


In many first and second grade rooms where part of the 
children’s time has to be used for what is called busy work, 
I saw the plan followed of passing out both the regular work 
and the busy work to follow it at the same time. In that 
way the quicker children were not kept waiting for the 
slower ones. Many of the slower ones did not get time for 
their “play work” as it was called, but those who did found 
it right at hand. It seemed a good plan to me and was 
really a sort of reward for industry, and I was very glad to 
The chil- 
dren were told they would be expected to hand in that 
morning an arithmetic paper, a language paper and a 
written geography lesson. The papers for these three 
lessons were passed out at the beginning of the morning’s 
work and the proper directions given for each. Then the 
regular program of classes was taken up. 

“The usual plan,” said the teacher, “has been to allow 
just so much time for each paper — say half an hour for 
arithmetic and another half hour for language. Now, 
personally, I could do the arithmetic in twenty minutes, 
but I’d need forty for the composition work and I believe 
it is just so with boys and girls. One study is always so 
much easier than another for them. Why not give them 
the benefit of this fact and if they can do better work by 
taking five minutes less for one study and five minutes extra 
for another arrange over work accordingly? In this way 
a child has no time to waste on one hand and on the other 
he is not hurried into doing less than his best by trying 
to keep up to the child who works faster in that subject 
than he does. ‘Don’t the quicker ones get out of work 
entirely before the end of the session?” I asked. 

“Sometimes they do,” said the teacher, “but for those 
there is always extra work that_may be done which we call 
credit work, or there dre books for them to read.” 
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a 
October Blackboard Border 
the Ruth Ash 
a The squirrels are cut from brown construction paper. The oak leaves and acorns should 


be outlined on light brown, then colored with crayola or painted in red, brown and yellow, the 
he colors that the leaves are beginning to wear: The different parts of the ‘border design are about 
sof [sixteen memes apart. 
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| These Famous : 
| Cost Your $yc 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, without cost to yourself or pupil d 
‘ your school may have for permanent possession, this famous “Roop” bust of James Whitcon—ive 
Riley —America’s greatest poet—and Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting 
of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” made famous the world over by the poet’s 
most popular poem, written more than thirty years ago. 


The face of Riléy-should be familiar to every school child in America, 
for Riley is the greatest children’s poet the world has ever produced. 


“Oh! The. Old Swimmin’ Hole! Where the creek so still and deep 
Looked like_a baby river that was laying half asleep.’’ 


Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about the Old 
Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so beautifully. This 
splendid large oil painting will delight the heart of every boy 
and girl and in its depths the older folks will understand Riley 
when he said: 


‘¢] wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave ike the Old Swimmin’ Hole. ee! 


These two Treasures a America’s greatest poet 
—direct from the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley — 
will lend a distinction to your school, besides forming an 
object lesson in a study of Riley and American Literature. 


Both of these valuable adornments are recognized uni- 
versally as standard works of art and are now in possession 
of hundreds of schools all oven the country, who are unanimous 
in their praise of this wonderful opportunity. Your own school need 
not be without them when they can be had free of cost. 


No American school can afford to be without these Riley 
Treasures, how that they may be secured without cost. Riley has 
helped to keep a sad world sweet and sound and sane. His influence 
on children is miraculous. He speaks a language they understand; 
he sways them powerfully for good. Nochild wholearns to love Riley 
can ever go far wrong, and the teacher who brings these Riley mementos 
and Riley’s influence into his or her school deserves the thanks of the 
entire community... 


» Read What these Teachers Say About the ——— Description of Bixler’é ¢ 
i RILEY ART TREASURES Description of the sw 


Riley Bust SWIMMIN’ HOLES inche 
From Park City, Utah From Jacksonville, Florida y ah ee This beautiful painting ¢ Swimrr 
Mr. H. H. McCartney writes: “We received Mrs. Epoira Hunter writes: “I wish to ac- The bust of Mr. Riley is inches, framed, and isa » NO! 
the painting and bust a few days ago and now they knowledge the receipt of the bust, picture and book. § the accomplishment of the il 7 by hand | ist Bi 
are displayed in a conspicuous place in our‘school. ‘The children as well as myself are delighted, and actually paintec 
We are delighted with them as they far exceeded the bust and picture are a constant source of noted sculptor, J . Leeland painted especially for i 
our fondest hopes. They are truly beautiful and a pleasure to them qs well as myself. Thank you so Roop, and is recognized as for hundreds of other / 
gift that any school could justly be proud of.” much for making it’ possible for us to have tm.” oné of the best lik enesses of deep rich tones that al 


From Yancey, Texas , From Reeve, Wisconein-~ Riley ever made. It is this illustration. Your a 
Bessre Boone or Yancey, Texas, writes: “We* Paputye M. McKee, Princrpat oF THE REEVE one-half life size and artis- natural or sepia tones. 


received the picture, and bust and are delighted Scnoor, Reeve, Wis., writes: “Just a tardy word ticaHy finished i in oldivory, mission oak frame, interline 
with both of t agn'sending the thanks of my of appreciation to tell you that we are delighted being es llv a ri- high Ve j 
entire room to You jor this offer you are making, With your fairness and squarenéss in-your treat- g especially approp very highest qu: lit : 
ot we were fortunate enough to take advantage ment ef us. We are more than delighted with the J ate for schools and libraries. ing in splendid art istic tas 

Riley, bust, picture and book.” 


Greenfield Art Association, 113 Main 
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\ \ \ 
My 


gay Treasures 
§yol Nothin A 


oa . d How Easy It Is. We will provide any 


teacher, on request, with 
150 artistic souvenir Riley Pins. These pins at only ten 
cents-each are easily and quickly sold by the pupils among 
their parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins 
will receive a beautifully illustrated book of Riley’s poems 
« containing the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other 
early poems. Send the proceeds from the Pins to the 
Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee 
of the Riley Monument Fund will deposit one 
dollar of the proceeds towards the erection of WW my 
the Riley Monument to be erected in . Z 

the Poet’s home town by H P James 
American School Children. Whitcomb 


We will immediate- ' Riley 
ly forward by pre- 

. Oct. 7, 1849 
paid express the — 2, 1916 
famous painting, iT sMlacaee saab 


bust, and prize book of poems, identical as described below, 
and place the names of the teacher and pupils on the 
Riley Monument Honor Roll. 


4 \ 
\Y 
\\ 


Kg \ \ 
Cy 
NY \ \ 
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———— 
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The people of your community will become as interested 
in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly buy 
the pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as souvenirs 
from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 


_ Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfac- 

tion with these Artistic Treasures in your school- 

room will be not only as great as that of the hundreds 

of teachers who have already procured them, but 
also as great as the delight of all who see them. 
They could not be purchased from an Art 
oy Bang eee times the proceeds from 

e Riley Pins and they are works , 
Description of the] art you will be always seed cots . yar Rely 
Prize Book of Poems in your school. pd MEA 


; The prize book of poems Aa ' 213 Moin Serest 
for the pupil selling the most It is impossible to describe or show Greenfield, Indiana 
Bixler’ of RILEY’S “OLD Riley Pins contains the “Old by the illustrations the artistic beauty > 

N’ HOLE@) inches, Framed. Swimmin’ Hole” and many and skill displayed in these famous OF 7 Gentlemen: Please send me 
a te ‘ other famous poems. It is treasures, They must be seen to Ss ‘ tpaid by return mail the 
painting @™mS¥immin’ Hole” is 30x40 beautifully illustrated by be appreciated. Riley Pins to be sold by the pupils 
and is a Smif, hot an imitation, but Wit Vawter and fs @ fey at Ten Cents Each, and the pro- 
by hand ist Bixler himself. It is handsome gift book. Hundreds of teachers c ceeds sent to the Capital State Bank 
'y for the Sa those he has painted 7 all over America have al- \ © of your city in full payment of one 
other ie oy of such a wealth of ? y C T de wa bree ie a ‘6 framed painting, bust and book, to be 

that its in to be reproduced in <*ceptiona identical as described, express prepaid. 
Your chi ofa painting either in Mail s the oupon 0 y opportunity. Fill Sy One dollar of this amount is to be placed 

? 
~ 

















tones. _ With an artistic Flemish Send No Money. We will im- out the coupon in the Riley Monument Fund, and the name 
.e, interline mold, which are of the mediately send "the Riley Pins —- . t, oie of the school, pupils and teacher to be placed on 
ality. Thisiiiition displays the paint- postpaid with all instructions. ny nie the Monument Honor Roll. 


artistic tas : : your own 
Right now is the time to act, 
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Nephew .David 


Alice E. Allen 
Author of ‘‘Joe, the Circus Boy,” “When Fritz was a Puppy,” etc. 


Emmie lives alone’ with Daddy, who is a guide, at Sanaa, 
near the top of a great Adirondack Mountain. Aunt Sally lives at 
Half Way. Emmie has a donkey, called John Nathan. Daddy gets 
a letter from his grandson, David Grant Gordon, saying he is coming 
to Klip-nok-kee. Emmie is delighted to find he will be her little 


nephew. 


DAVID 


“T shall call him Davie,” said Emmie. “Don’t you 
think that’s a pretty name for a little nephew-boy, Daddy?” 

Daddy’s long strides kept him just a little ahead of Emmie 
and John Nathan. He turned, now, to nod and smile at 
them. ’Most anyone would smile at Emmie and John 
Nathan. Emmie wore a red gown and sweater. Her 
cheeks. were red, and her black eyes were like stars. The 
wind tossed her black hair into shining tangled masses. 
The big white denkey wore a fiery red bow perked up be- 
tween his big ears. 

Daddy and Emmie and John Nathan were on their way 
to Deepwater. From there, Emmie and John Nathan 
were going to Star Lake Junction. It was still very early. 
In fact, the sun hadn’t been up long enough to dry the ferns 
after their bath of dew. The air was fresh and sweet with 
pine and balsam. The sky was autumn’s own blue. Here 
and there, red and yellow leaves showed where October 
had been along, looking up his maples and beeches among 
the dark evergreens. 

“John Nathan seems good-natured this morning, “Em- 
mie smiled back at Daddy. “I think he’s going to like 
little nephew Davie.” 

“Don’t expect David too much, child,” said Daddy. 

“I just love to expect things, Daddy,” said Emmie 
solemnly. “Even when they don’t happen. And don’t 
you see, I never in all my life had anything like this to 
expect?” ° 

Daddy reached back to squeeze the bit of a hand on 
John Nathan’s bridle. Emmie was such a tiny girl, in 
spite of her quaint, grown-up ways. 

And she did lead a strange, lonely sort of life. David, 
coming straight from a great busy city, would be good for her. 
In the spring, they could go to school at Deepwater. And 
by and by, maybe, they could both go to college. But when 
and where Emmie went, then and there Daddy would go 
too. He could never live in the great North Woods with- 
out his little girl. Of that he was sure. 

When they reached Deepwater, Steve Miller was open- 
ing his store, which was the post-office, too. Daddy told 
him all about David, and what to do in case the boy didn’t 
come in three days. 

“Emmie expects him to-day,” he said, ri so she and John 
Nathan are going to Star Lake to meet him.” 

Steve Miller smiled at Emmie. He brought her some 
red apples for her lunch. Everybody for miles around 
Deepwater knew Dave Grant’s little girl and her donkey. 

“You'll be back in a month, Daddy,” said Emmie, a little 
wistfully, after she had kissed Daddy good-bye. 

“Maybe,” he said, “but don’t worry, if I’m not. 
I’m always all right, you know.” “ate 

“T’ll begin to expect you a little then,” said Emmie. 
“And I’ll keep it up every day till you do come. And 
Nephew David will expect you, too. Good-bye, Daddy.” 

Emmie watched Daddy stride along to the boarding- 
house up the straggling little street, where a party of 
hunters waited for him. He was tall and strong and sure- 
looking. Emmie didn’t wonder all the men and their 
wives and children, too, loved him and wanted him for their 
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guide through the woods. 
Neither was Emmie. 

When Daddy was out of sight, Emmie turned Johp 
Nathan into the Star Lake Trail. For a while, she didn 
have time either to miss Daddy or to expect David. For 
John Nathan suddenly threw up his heels and capered along 
like a very young donkey indeed. It was about all Emmie 
could do to hang on. But she did, somehow, the lunch. 
box bobbing up and down on one arm. And she scolded, 
too, in her sweet, shrill little voice. John Nathan didn’t 
listen. But after awhile, because he wanted to, he came 
down to his usual ambling walk, stopping now and then to 
nibble at tufts of grass. 

The trail wound through dark, cool woods, so thick that 
scarcely any sun could come through. Here and there, 
pretty paths led away from it into still deeper shadows, 
In one spot, a clump of cardinal-flowers blazed in the wind, 
like a tiny bonfire. Birds chirped, squirrels hurried about, 
brooks flashed happily when they caught a bit of the mor- 
ing sun. Emmie knew the trail well, just as she did most 
of the trails in this part of the woods. Daddy often said 
that, except himself, or John Nathan, there was no one 
who knew them better. He told Emmie if ever she was 
not sure which way to go, to leave it to John Nathan. He 
would take her straight to Klip-nok-kee. 

“But Lalways am sure,” Emmie would answer. ‘There’s 
something inside me somewhere, Daddy, that just knows 
the way.” 

Then Daddy would smile. He knew his little daughter 
had his own sure, unfailing sense of the right paths to take, 
It was this sense that made him one of the best guides in all 
the Adirondacks. 

The morning grew warmer and brighter. More and 
more often, now, the trail came out of the thickly wooded 
places. Where there had been only a few flowers, now 
Emmie rode through great masses of golden-rod, tanzy, 
and joepye-weed. She passed mountain camps, most 
of them closed now, painted pretty colors, and having 
pretty names of theirown. Once she rode along the shores 
of a long lake, almost surrounded by these camps. Some of 
them were still open, and children waved and called to her. 
By and by, in a sunny little cove, she stopped to eat her 
lunch. A woman from a cottage named “Camp Kosy,” 
brought her a drink of cool, delicious milk. Emmie drank 
water, too, from a clear, cold spring bubbling up nearby. 
John Nathan had a drink and plenty of mountain grass 
mixed with clover. 

After lunch, they went on. Sometimes through thick 
woods, sometimes through great cleared spaces, covered 
with vivid pink fire-weed, always a little down hill. In one 
of these great spaces, where almost all Emmie could see 
on all sides were charred tree trunks and slender waving 
spires of fireweed, she thought how here, once, Daddy 
had helped fight a cruel forest fire. From this spot, now 
and then, Emmie could see the ties of the railroad, away 

over to the west. She came nearer and nearer tothem. By 
and by, the trail became a rough woods-road. It led past 
lumber-mills and saw-mills to a small station. If it was 
small, this station felt quite important, for it said, “Here 
the great North Woods begin.” 

There weren’t many people about — just the station 
agent looking from his little window, and a boy sitting on 
the platform. *Way down the track a train was coming. 
Emmie made John Nathan stop. She was greatly ex- 
cited. 

“I wonder if Nephew David’ll be with kind people, like 
the children in my story-book,” she said, “or if a red-capped 
man will help him off.” 

But the long train thundered into the station, slowed 
down for a minute, and no one got off and no one got!on, 


He was never afraid of anything, 
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ie leaned forward on John Nathan, and gazed eagerly 
ugh the windows. A blue-eyed child in blue rompers 
held up his Teddy-Bear for her to see. Then the train be- 
to move again, and away it went down the tracks, 
is windows flashing in the sun. 

“Well, John Nathan,” began Emmie, “he didn’t come 
his time. But I expect” — 
Whatever Emmie did expect, she didn’t expect the small 
jrown and white dog who just here dashed around the 
mer of the station. His nose quivered, and he seemed 
one big wriggle of joy all over — even to the white tip of his 
iil. He planted himself directly in front of John Nathan 
and barked and barked and barked. He made playful 
ges and lunges at the surprised donkey. 
“Oh, please stop!” cried Emmie. “You're a nice little 
jog, but John Nathan doesn’t know dogs, and he may — 
be : h { FP : 

= enough, John Nathan might — and he did. He 
ed pell-mell toward the station. The little dog yipped 
ad yapped about his flying heels. Emmie was yanked 
mg, scolding and pulling and hanging on. Round the 
tation they flew. Then, John Nathan came to so sudden 
stop, that Emmie flew straight over his head. Still 
siding, she landed on the platform in front of the boy. 
He was 2 tall, lanky boy with a red face. As Emmie landed 
n front of him, he doubled up in a fit of laughter. 
“Well —laugh!” cried Emmie, with what breath she 
iad left, and holding fast to John Nathan’s bridle. “Why 
jidn’t you stop him when he went by the first time?” 
“Stop — him!” said the boy. But he stopped laughing. 
When he did, his face looked pinched and hungry. And his 
es, which were very blue, seemed nearer crying than 

























a hin . 

“Well John Nathan,” said Emmie, climbing back on the 
jnkey, “if you’re willing, we’ll go home. Our nephew 
fidn’t come.” 

The dog was jumping up and down beside the boy now. 
but the boy didn’t seem to notice. His blue eyes stared 
Emmie. They looked so out-of-place in his red face. 
“Keep the dog off, please,” said Emmie, but her 
gice wasn’t angry any more. And her eyes, out of the 
angle of dark hair, were sweet and friendly. 

Slowly, blushing still redder, the boy came toward her. 
“Could you — that is, would you” — he began, then 
topped short. 

“Talk like folks,” cried Emmie. Her own little tongue 
wso, that she hadn’t any patience with those that halted. 
Would I— could I— whai?” 

“Where does — David Grant — live?” blurted out the 
oy jerkily. 

“What do you want of him?” asked Emmie. 

“I'm — his — grandson,”’ said the boy. 

Emmie gazed wonderingly at the tall, lean, awkward boy 
fore her. “You aren’t Nephew David?” she said. 
Why, you— you can’t be. You?” 

‘Tm David Grant Gordon,” said the boy, “And I want 
to go — to Klip-nok-kee.” 

“Oh, dear!” wailed Emmie. “I wanted a little curly- 


uded one, not a great tall one. Oh, dear! what shall I 
”? 











ad hurt in the boy’s eyes clutched at Emmie’s kind 

we heart. 

“Never mind,’”’ she said slowly.. With a choke, she 

lowed her first big lump of disappointment. “I guess 

wd just better climb up on John Nathan’s back. He’ll 
two — he’s carried Daddy and me, often.” 

The boy looked at the donkey doubtfully. 

‘Til walk,” he said briefly. 

“You can’t walk — all the way,” said Emmie. “If you 

ich out, you can stick on his back. It’s easy after you 

tout how.” 

The boy’s eyes came back from the donkey to Emmie. 

‘ © — are — you?” he stammered. 

Your Aunt Emily Grant,” said Emmie. She tried 

lok and speak as much like Aunt Sally as she possibly 












one 
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“You —an aunt?” cried the boy. “You can’t be — 
anyhow, not mine.” 

“T am your Aunt Emily Grant,” Emmie repeated firmly, 
her eyes flashing. “I’m David Grant’s daughter and so 
was your mother. That would make us sisters, wouldn’t 
it? So, aren’t you my nephew? And aren’t I your aunt? 
And if you want to get home to-night, you’d better climb 
on this donkey.” 

David shook his head. 

“T’d rather walk,” he said. 

“Walk then!” cried Emmie. 

She. headed the donkey up the street. Behind came 
David, carrying a bundle. Behind him, came the brown 
and white dog. Nobody said anything till they were well 
out of Star Lake Junction. Then John Nathan stopped 
short to bray at the puppy. The dog walked straight 
up to the surprised donkey and licked his leg in a friendly 
fashion. Then John Nathan, to everyone’s surprise, licked 
the puppy’s head. And they were good friends. But 
when, after some urging on Emmie’s part, the donkey went 
along up the trail, the dog refused to take another 
step. 

“He’s tired out,” said Emmie. “I'll carry him.” 

She snuggled the tired little dog close to her, and on 
they went. Emmie didn’t know what to say to this strange, 
silent nephew-boy, who wasn’t the least bit what a nephew 
should be. And David didn’t know what to say to this 
tiny girl-aunt, who wasn’t the least bit what an aunt 
should be. Besides, Emmie was still dreadfully disap- 
pointed, and David was tired and homesick and bewildered 
and bashful. 

“Aren’t you hungry?” said Emmie at last. 

David nodded miserably. 

“T saved all the cookies and apples, and three sandwiches,’ 
said Emmie, “I thought maybe a little nephew-boy would 
like them.” 

David wasn’t little, but he liked sandwiches and apples 
and cookies. The dog liked cookies best. And by asking 
many questions, Emmie, at last found out that David had 
come the night before, had slept in the station, and had 
swept out to pay for his breakfast. 

“Your dog is a beauty,” said Emmie. “I’m glad you 
brought him.” 

“He isn’t mine,” said David. “Nothing much is.” 

“Why, whose is he, then?” cried Emmie. 

“T thought he was yours,” said David. “He — came — 
just before — you did.” 

“Well, he isn’t,” said Emmie, “but I wish he was. We'll 
just take him to Steve Miller’s at Deepwater. He’ll find 
out whose he is. His name is Fritz. It’s on his collar. 
And we must hurry, or it will be dark before we get home.” 

David shivered. It was bad enough on the trail now, 
with the sun looking through the trees. What would it be 
at night? Did people really live in such desolate places? 

On they went, David walking all the way. He walked 
till his feet were strange, heavy, stumbling things not like 
feet at all. He walked till his head was light, not like a head 
at all. But on and on, beside Emmie and the donkey, he 
went. They didn’t stop in Deepwater, after all, because 
John Nathan wouldn’t let them. He ran all the way 
through the clearing and all the way to Half Way. Here 
Emmie stopped him and waited for David. 

By and by, down the mountain came the sound of water, 
and another sound, which Emmie said was the wind in the 
tall pines. _The sun went down suddenly. Out of the 
shadows, David saw a great log house, with porches. Two 
friendly windows, bright with lamplight and firelight, 
looked down at him. The porch door flew open. A 
woman, who billowed when she walked, caught him fast 
in two great warm welcoming arms. : 

“Ts this David?” she cried. 

“OQ Aunt Sally!” shrilled Emmie, tumbling off the 
donkey, Fritz still in her arms. “He is my nephew, isn’t 
he? Even if he is taller and older? Tell him so, Aunt 
Sally — tell him he is my Nephew David!” 

(To be. continued) 
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Easy Dramatizations — II 
The Wind and the Leaves 


(A Play for the First or Second Grade) 


Anna Frances Coote 
Jamaica Training School, New York 


N the Autumn when the little first graders, just out 
of the kindergarten, are struggling with the begin- 
nings of many new things, the wise teacher will pro- 
vide much of play and recreation to lighten the long, 

five-hour day. 

Dramatization is one of the most natural and valuable 
forms of play. If it is not made too formal, it gives great 
opportunity for self-expression. The-following play is very 
simple and can be enjoyed by the tiny little tots as well as 
the seven-year-olds. It is a dramatization of the song, 
“Come, Little Leaves.” The Play 





“Poor little leaves, they are fast asleep” 

































(Cric! 
(The Story Teller recites the words of the song:) Map! 
Crick 
The Wind and the Leaves 
“Come, little leaves,” said the wind one day, Boy: 
Come over the meadows with me and play. the stag: 





Put on your dresses of red and gold 
For summer has gone and the days grow cold.” 


Wina 

Soon as the leaves heard the wind’s loud call Broo! 
Down they came fluttering one and all. Popl 

O’er the brown meadows they danced and flew opi 

Singing the sweet little songs they knew. ar 

Birch 

“Cricket, good-bye, we’ve been friends so long! Brool 

Little brook, sing us your farewell song. 

Say you are sorry to see us go. Wi 

Ah, you will miss us, right well we know.” (Win 

m a C1 


Ay warp Dancing and whirling the little leaves went. 
“Cricket, good-bye” Winter called them and they were content. 









Soon fast asleep in their earthy beds, 
CHARACTERS The snow laid a coverlid over their heads. 


Tue Story TELLER Tae CHESTNUT LEAF 

THe Wind Tae Popiar LEAF 

Tae Mapte Lear Tue Breca LEAF 

Tae OAK Lear Ture CRICKET 

THE Exim Lear THE Broox — 12 or 15 boys 


TRE SNowW QUEEN 


COSTUMES 


Tae Winp The wind costume consists of a foundation of gray 
cambric on which are sewed rows of gray crépe paper cut in long 
pointed strips; a cap of gray cambric covered with paper strips. ( 

Tue Leaves The costumes used for this are pinafores (slipped on 
over white dresses), made of Dennison leaf paper, with a brown back- Th 
ground. ef 

THe Brook No particular costuming is required for the boys who . found t 
represent the brook. 

Tae Cricket Costumein a black or dark brown cambric one-piece 
suit, with feet attached. 

THE SNow Queen A simple white cheesecloth slip which has been ; ‘ é : 
dipped in powdered sugar dissolved in hot water. This stiffens the (The leaves stand on chairs or a raised platform. The Wind 
cheesecloth and makes it glisten. Wings of white mosquito netting enters, blowing a loud blast. He dances around the stage 


may be added, and a crown of gilt paper. blowing his imaginary trumpet. Then he calls to the leaves) 


“O’er the brown meadow they danced” 


Wind Come, little leaves! Come down, I say! 
Come over the meadows with me and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 
For summer has gone and the days grow cold. 
Come, Maple! 


Matle Y’m coming! (Maple jumps down from the chat 
and ‘lio: s Wind around the stage.) 

W:nd Come, Oak Leaf! 

Oak Leaf Vm coming, Wind! 

Wind Come, little Elm! (Elm is slow coming.) Come, @ At t 
Elm, hurry! 

Elm Yes, I’m coming, Wind! 
alah F Wind Come, Chestnut! 
pc oc ten Chestnut Here I come! 
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“Little brook, sing us your farewell song” 


Wind 


Come, Poplar! 


Poplar Yes, Wind, I’m coming! 

Wind Come, Birch, come down quickly! 

Birch I’m ready! 

(Cricket appears at left and hops across the stage.) 

Maple Cricket, good-bye! We’ve been friends so long. 
Cricket Good-bye, Leaves! (Exit right.) 


(Boys who represent the Brook enter at left and proceed across 
ie stage, winding in and out. They have their hands on each 
dher’s shoulders and their heads bent down.) 


Wind Little Brook, sing us your farewell song. 

Brook Iwill, little Leaves, I will! (Makes purring noise.) 
Poplar Say you are sorry to see us go! 

Brook I am sorry, very sorry, Leaves. 

Birch Ah, you will miss us, right well we know! 

Brook Indeed I will, little Leaves! (Exit right.) 


(Wind leads the Leaves ina merry dance. They skip around 
ina circle, first in one direction, then in the other. Finish 
witha rapid whirl. Use bright, lively music for this, playing 
frst slowly, then faster and faster. Ai the end of the dance, 
he Wind dances off to the right and the leaves sink down on the 
hoor and hide their heads.) ; 

The Snow Queen enters and dances softly among the leaves, 
sprinkling them with artificial snow or white confetti.) 


Snow Queen Poor little leaves, they are fast asleep. 
Snug and warm from the frost they’ll keep. 
I'll tuck them up in their winter beds 
And put a coverlid over their heads. 


Game — Sleeping Bunny 


The children join hands to form a circle, and dance lightly 
d the “bunny,” who is asleep in the middle, singing: 


.™ 
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The Little Bird’s Message 


Maude M. Grant 


A dear little birdie flew over the sea, 
And this is the message he twittered to me, 
“Be loving, be kind, 
Be gentle and true, 
O this is the message I’m bringing to you.” 


Sang the dear little birdie, ‘Wherever I go 
I carry this message to children I know. 
Be loving, be kind, 
Be gentle and true, 
O this is the message I’m bringing to you.” 





Dance of the Leaves 
Mary V. Myers 
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The little leaves come flying, 

Come flying, come flying, 

The little leaves come flying, 
Upon an autumn day. 


The little leaves come whirling, 

Come whirling, come whirling, 

The little leaves come whirling, 
Upon an autumn day. 


The little leaves are sleeping, 

Are sleeping, are sleeping, 

The little leaves are sleeping, 
Upon an autumn day. 


FORMATION ne 3 
Single circle, hands joined 




















=== See 


while sideward skipping and 
singing first stanza. 








SECOND. STANZA me 
Children run on tiptoe in line 














See the bun-ny sleep-ing till it’s near ly noon...... Come and let’s a - 
———— 




















of circle, arms sideward extend- 
ed, waving up and down in imi- 











tation of autumn leaves flying 
downward. 
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Turrp STANZA 





wakehim withourmer-ry lit-tle tune, 
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Oh, howstill! Is he 





With arms sideward extended, 
children whirl round and round 
toward the right through meas- 


soon. 


ill? Wake up 
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At the final words, the “bunny” wakes up and tries to 
from the ring. After three attempts, the circle 
up, and the “bunny” chases the other players until 

tatches one, who becomes “bunny” in turn. 


: tling to the floor, sit on heels 


t 

een! through measure— 8. 

FouktH STANZA a * 
Through stanza 4, remaingin the same sitting position, 


with hands over the eyes as if'sleeping. 
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This department appears every month. Its purpose is 
to give suggestions in all branches of arithmetic teaching. 
It deals with the formal as well as the concrete, with prin- 
ciples as well as with practice or method. Teachers are 
asked to send in questions to be answered, or subjects 
which they would like to have discussed, addressing 


Marion D. Paine 
Arithmetic Department 
Care of Primary EpucaTION 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Beginning with the January, 1918, number, one column 
or more each month will be given up to short contest letters 
on specified subjects. The subject for January was given 
in the September issue. The subject for February is to 
be “An Addition Drill,” and for March, “One Way in 
which Experience has Helped My Arithmetic Teaching.’’ 

The February letters must be in by November first and 
the March ones by December first. 

PRIMARY EpucATION offers a prize of two dollars for the 
best letter each month. All letters sent are the property 
of the editor of this department. Suitable ones will be 
published with the monthly prize letter. 


Prerequisites 


“Prerequisites” is not a common word except to those 
conversant with school and college catalogs; though to 
them it is usually sadly familiar, since it sometimes seems 
as though every desired course demands as a necessary 
preliminary one or more of these unwished-for fundamentals. 

If the word, however, is not in everyday use, the idea 
is very plain. To understand adequately anything of an 
advanced character, certain basic knowledge must be as 
A B C; and instructors, pedagogic and otherwise, must 
make sure that this knowledge exists, because it is an 
absolutely necessary foundation on which to graft the new. 
And though we who deal with the elementary forms of 
education do not use the term, prerequisite, we nevertheless 
find need for the idea in all that we do day by day. 

Now the very idea of prerequisites implies forehandedness; 
pre = before. Power to attack something new does not 
come to children by chance. It requires anticipation by 
teachers and parents of difficulties which are sure to be met, 
and the forestalling of such difficulties in an adequate way. 
Longer and longer teaching only confirms this truth, and 
perhaps one of the most valuable things which experience 
teaches is this constant step by step building along many 
varied lines. Sometimes we learn it blindly, sometimes 
we get the idea from a book and apply the term, “apper- 
ceptive bases,” to it, but learn it we must if we are to teach 
ably and with success. 

Another thing which we learn by experience is that 
younger children need much more careful grounding in 
these prerequisites than the older ones. This is partly 
because they have less power to grasp and retain, but 
mainly because of their limited experience with everyday 
things. Take such an ordinary feat as the ability to use 
note paper. Beside the obvious requirements of writing 
and spelling, there are numerous minor ones which are real 
necessities, though,they may not at first-seem so. A school 
child who can write on his eight or nine inch lined school 
sheets makes but a sorry product when he tries to write a 
letter, just because he has not the prerequisites. He writes 
down or up hill because he is used to lines; he runs over 
the edge of his paper because he does not know how to 
divide words into syllables; ‘and he produces a strikingly 
inartistic sheet because he has no idea of spacing and 
arrangement. 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher 


Marion D. Paine 


October 19) 


Arithmetic, because it is an exact science, has even mop 
than its share of absolute prerequisites. 

To take a homely example —long division. Ability 
to perform long division demands as prerequisites sever] 
concepts and processes. The ones which come first ty 
mind are multiplication and subtraction; but no less jp. 
portant are the ability to estimate correctly each numbe; 
of the quotient; alertness to detect an error instead 9 
continuing work which is obviously wrong; manipulation 
of the zeres, knowledge of what to do when the partial 
dividend is too small, and speedy combination of all thege 
at need to fit the requirements of a particular example. 

An intelligent teacher of long division has three pr. 
requisites mentally docketed, and anticipates the need 
for them by careful drill. And in so far as she does this 
advance work well, her pupils will learn the new with little 
friction or difficulty. 

All of us know the truth thus illustrated. All of us try 
to put it into practice. But we often fail, every one of us, 
because we do not realize how very, very meagre a child’s 
background really is. We fail less in arithmetic than along 
many other lines, because arithmetic has narrow limits 
beyond which we can never stray. But even here we fail, 
and the younger the children the more lamentable is our 
failure. 

Especially does the First Grade teacher forget her pre. 
requisites. She is given a course of study which calls 
for the mastery of certain counting and arithmetical com. 
binations by her class. No elaborate suggestions are 
offered as to how this shall be accomplished. So the teacher, 
particularly if she be one with very little experience behind 
her, decides to begin at once to drill upon these combina- 
tions. She starts in almost in the beginning. She finds 
out whether her pupils can count or not. Usually they can, 
or can speedily learn. Then she finds out what combina 
tions they know. Probably they can answer glibly to 


one and one, 
two and two, 


and three or four others. Some children with older brothers 
or sisters can repeat many more than these. 

So the teacher concludes that all are ready for combina: 
tion work and begins right away to drill on pure number— 
though she does not call it that — and often thinks it is 
not because she gives the children pegs or blocks (“ob 
jects,” she tells them) to manipulate while she drills. And 
because children are such little parrots, she generally suc 
ceeds pretty well at first. Her pupils rather enjoy handling 
the “objects” and seem to be making steady progress. 

But for all but the brighter ones the progress soon proves 
to be neither steady nor real. The children get tired of the 
new playthings and lose interest in the daily drills, which 
were really never anything more than a very superficial 
interest in their lives. : 

Almost every primary teacher has had some such exper! 
ence as this with formal arithmetic, the reason for which 
is always the same—lack of prerequisites. Children 
coming from the usual home and from the plays and occu 
pations of the home environment are by no means ready 
to take up abstract arithmetic. They must have real & 
perience with things to make them see its use. They must 
be made to want to keep the score of simple games, t0 
count objects quickly (by twos, threes, or fives), to be the 
captain of their row because they can tell how many papel 
said row requires, and in many other practical ways 
taught the value of mathematical knowledge. ' ; 

Another legitimate way of arousing interest in arithmete 
is by the game element. “Odd or Even” and “Hui! Gull 
are two easy games with beans which excite mathema 
curiosity. So does playing store, with its complicate 


(to the six-year-old) method of making change and is 
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need for subtraction in order to calculate the change 
orrectly. Use of the ruler in measurement is another 
means. Many good kinds of seat work are another. 

Comparison of “less” and “more,” “longer” and 
“shorter,” soon develops into “twice as long,” “half as 
much,” “three inches shorter.” So that the prerequisite 






T More 


Ability 
Several 


@ interest rapidly develops into the equally necessary 
prerequisite of repeated judgment and comparison as the 
gcond preliminary to real knowing of the facts. 
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elementary combinations without any particular drills. 
And they get with the knowledge insight and pleasure which 
are impossible when they are plunged in the middle of the 
subject after the old-fashioned manner. 

But the first grade teacher, while she may be the chief 
offender, is by no means the only one. ‘All through the 
primary grades we find ourselves and our colleagues trying 
to teach facts instead of teaching the children; and when- 
ever we essay this we are courting failure because we 
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mbina 
y to “Drill, drill, drill, and then drill some more!” Thisisthe will vie with one another to think of the greatest number 
battle-cry of the primary teacher who secures results in her of facts to put in the figure. 
number classes. But before we echo this martial refrain, 4 Foradrill on 9, tell the class to put 10 with the number 
kt us make sure that we do not aim to spend time in spirit- being added to 9, name the result, and then subtract 1. 
kss, mechanical drilling. We do not enjoy doing dead- Soon the subtraction becomes automatic and they can give 
rothers alive work and we may be sure that our pupils will not. the result at once. A good plan is to let the class stand ina 
; True enough, we must get accuracy and rapidity in our row; give a number, have the first child add 9, and name 
mbina- Bdasses, but with all our getting, may we not get interest the result. The next child adds 9 to the first answer and 
aber = aid enjoyment out of the daily performance? Here gives his result. Continue in this manner, letting those 
. rae are some devices to enliven the routine work. A number who miss be “trapped.” 
( And ae undeniably time-worn, but they will be as fresh as 5 Write the facts and combinations learned on slips 
spring flowers to the class using them for the first time— of paper or cardboard. Distribute them, giving several 
y Suc: Bind as welcome. to each member of the class. Let them read the problems 
ndling 1 Cut from cardboard, cups, saucers, cream jugs, plates, in turn and give the answers. Or, set the cards in the tray 
= ttc.; or trace them and let the class cut them out for busy- along the blackboard and have the children pass along the 
ie work. On each dish write a number problem. Let the row in turn, naming the amount on the face of each card. 
whi ch children play they are having a tea party. Invite them to The successful ones may receive some little privilege as a 
: vf ‘al lave luncheon. Those who fail three times must be “sent reward. 
eric’ Biome” to their seats. The pupils winning the greatest 6 Do not fail to make use of the splendid practice 
aan tumber of dishes by solving the problems upon them may afforded by making change with money. You can give 
" at ch begiven an apple, candy, or something else for “luncheon” them real money or make it from manila paper. Have the 
hildren at the recess period. __ children make change for fifty cents or a dollar, in as many 
1 coll 2 Write on the board a number 17, for instance, and in ways as they can. Also teach the “shop method” of 
~ dy brackets beside it all the combinations that form the making change. 
eal tumber. Two children come to the board with pointers. Play store, too, but not until after they are sure of the 
v ia One points to a figure and says it aloud. The other must money changing, as that will require all their attention at 
all atonce point to the other number needed to make 17. If first. A good way to play store is to ask the pupils to 
‘be the Mu fttor is made, a new pupil takes the place of the one _ bring from home small articles for use in the game. Do not 
sapets making the mistake. Allow those who find correct an- be surprised at the array. Mark the prices on the “mer- 
b. 3 be pees to have four or five turns and then let them select chandise.” Making the price tags (some on sticks for 
bao other children to take their places. standards) will furnish a period of occupation work. Choose 
-hmeti¢ 3 More than one road leads to Rome; and an unusual one pupil to be merchant and let him select a couple of 
1 Gull” touch will sometimes get the attention of a child who would clerks. Of course, if a clerk makes a mistake, the child 
mnatical lot otherwise be reached. Place a very large figure of the who notices it will take his place. They soon become so 
slicated tumber you are teaching upon the blackboard and write ~ proficient that it is indeed seldom that a clerk loses his 





and its combinations to be learned inside of it. The children 
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Ideas to Try 


A Singing Match 


A Primary Teacher 


Our music supervisor had prescribed much individual 
drill in phrases and had added that a child can catch tones 
much better from another child than frem an older person. 
Singing up and down the aisles. grew very monotonous. 
especially when it was necessary to stop to drill the slow 
pupil. Finally, one morning, I came to school unable 
to,sing and I hit upon a plan which has been very helpful. 

Two of the best singers are made leaders, and they alter- 
nate choosing pupils, somewhat after the fashion of a 
spelling match. Only this is a singing match and before 
a child may stand with his leader he must reproduce the 
phrase sung to him by the leader. If a pupil fails to re- 
produce the phrase exactly, the opposing leader has his 
turn. However, the leader has the privilege of trying to 
teach the backward one by singing the phrase to him 
several times. It is best to use the same phrase for the 
whole scheol the first time arourid. Later an entire song 
might be used, a phrase at a time. 

My principal dropped in one day during the game and 
was much surprised to see the skill used by the leaders, who 
seemed to recognize and emphasize the weak places. When 
they could not secure a perfect response to a whole phrase 
they worked with it in pieces. Only one child thus far 
has failed and I feel sure he will soon succeed. 





Knitting in the First Grade 
Edith M. Shipton 


N a recent publication of a magazine appeared the 
statement, ‘Everybody knits but father.” I men- 
tally added, “And the baby.” Being a primary 
teacher the babies of a household mean more to me 

than all the other members combined. 

As these seemingly meaningless words ran through my 
head, the thought came to me, “And why not teach the 
older babies to knit?” 

Earlier in the term I had taught my first graders the art 
of making table mats, horse reins, doll caps, etc., by means 
of a spool, four tacks, and a pin, with great success. 

Plain knitting, which is in demand to day, is very simple, 
hence I resolved to make the experiment. 

In attempting anything new, the greatest obstacle lies 
in obtaining the proper apparatus. I did not feel free 
to ask the city to provide me with the necessary tools for 
such an uncertain object. But my heart was set on the 
enterprise, so I started out pocketbook in hand to see what 
could be done. I found that the largest sized steel knitting 
needle costs only one cent, so I purchased twenty five pairs. 
On reaching home I placed a cork on one end of each 
needle — “safety first” for little eyes, and also to keep the 
work from slipping off the wrong end of the needle. I then 
took some brightly colored yarn and knitted a few rows for 
a sample. 

The next day I wore my own pretty scarf, which I had 
recently finished, to school. 

Ten minutes before the last bell rang I closed my door; 
this is always a signal for quiet and close attention. I then 
. held up my scarf for inspection. After the “Oh’s” and 
“Ah’s,” “Ain’t it pretty?” had subsided, I said, “I made it 
this way,” and picking up the sample I had begun, I knitted 
very slowly across and back again. 

“How many would like to learn to knit?” I asked. 

Every little right hand waved frantically in the air, the 
boys just as eagerly as the girls. 

“Those who care to learn may bring a little ball of yarn 
from home, one that mothtr doesn’t want. A ball of string 
will do.” 
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I knew that some of the mothers would not be interested 
and that their little people would return to school shame. 
facedly and very much disappointed. I was prepared 
for this, and gathered all the odds and ends of yarn and 
string that I could find, for knots do not hamper ene learp. 
ing to knit. 

When afternoon came, twenty or more queer, grim 
looking little balls made their appearance. Before school 
opened I “set up” the work for five of my brightest little 
girls. These I knew would learn quickly and encourage 
the others. At recess I allowed these same little girls to 
remain. indoors and in the fifteen minutes allowed us for 
recreation, they learned to knit. 

After that it was plain sailing. Within a week thirty 
of my children could knit. Of course there were slow 
ones and ones who dropped stitches. To remedy this last, 
I kept a bone crochet hook on my desk and with its help 
I was able to pick up the dropped stitch very quickly, 
The children soon learned to recognize a mistake of this 
kind. 

I soon found it necessary to buy more needles, and when 
the work was going well I told the children that if they 
brought two cents to pay for the needles they might take 
the knitting home. That night almost every pair of needles 
went home and before many days every child owned a 
pair of his own. 

At home my experiment met with a success that went 
far beyond my fondest dreams. Parents were delighted, 
Mothers who did not know how to knit allowed the chil- 
dren to show them how. Others who had learned when 
young recalled the forgotten art and purchased yarn. Some 
of the work grew, like mushrooms, over night, and it was 
very easy to see which rows mother and sister had done. 

Soon little girls began bringing yarn for scarfs and wrist- 
lets. The boys brought new balls of string for wash cloths. 

One little girl and two little boys did not care for knitting 
after the novelty had worn off, and these I allowed to sort, 
tie and wind the odd bits of string which the others brought 
in. 
In two weeks’ time I did not have to supervise the knit- 
ting at all, only to pick up a stitch now and then. 

When busy work time or recreation period came, each 
paper bag (in which the work was kept) appeared and the 
children went quietly to work. 

Sometimes a tiny puckered face would be raised to mine. 

“Miss S., I furgit how it goes.” 

“You forget?” 

“Little People, tell Nanny how to knit.” 

“Put the needle through; thread over; pull it through 
the loop; slip off!” they would chorus, and Nanny would 
go to work with a smile. 

“How wonderful!” exclaimed a fellow teacher whom I 
had asked with pride tostepin. “But tell me, pray, how do 
you expect to make up the regular work you have omitted 
to teach this?” 

It did not take me long to inform her that I had not 
stolen one minute from the necessary lessons. Before 
school, recesses, and play periods furnish ample time for 
our knitting. 

I feel that this achievement has had a three-fold benefit 
first, it has trained the hands and minds of the children, 
second, it has started many mothers doing a little hand 
work for themselves; third, and of none the less importance, 
it has given me another kind of busy work. 

Just at this time surgical sponges are in great demand by 
the Red Cross. These are very easily and inexpensively 
knit. Children of six years may help the great cause In 
way. 
Often my principal will come softly in to gaze at the little 
bent heads and the clicking, shining needles, and we & 
change smiles as our miniature Madame Defarge 
Vengeance go on knitting. 
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Schoolroom Decorations 2 whole or half rests, 3 quarter rests, 3 eighth rests, 5 whole 





when 
f they notes, 5 dots, 5 single bars, 10 half notes, 15 eighth notes, 
t take II 20 quarter notes. 
eedles (This is sufficient for most exercises. ) 
ned a Johanna Holm When these have been hektographed, cut out and place 
Author of “Poster and Sand-Table Work in Kindergarten and each set in an envelope. The staff can be folded once and 
- went Primary Grades” placed in the envelope or kept separately. 
ghted, (Book rights reserved) 
e chil- P 
— Hallowe’en 
ome . 
it was T first part of October is devoted to Nature Study, Second Grade Spelling 
one. other portions of the room being decorated with 
wrist- borders of leaves, pictures of fruit in baskets, and Anna C. Coughlin 
cloths. so forth. Also a sand-table is prepared, showing : ; : 
nitting § the work of the farmer at this time. Spelling for many years was my “pet aversion,” but since 
0 sort, During the last week of October preparations are made I! have used the following plan, I look forward to the spell- 
rought ff for Hallowe’en. A poster is made as illustrated, each child ing period. ; - j 
cutting out one or more of the figures. The background About two-thirds of the pupils are Italians, and at present 


e knit- used in this poster is orange-colored paper, the brownies the classes number thirty-five in the 2-2 and thirty in the 
and witches cut to line from black-coated paper. The 2-1. ; ‘ F 
>, each # trees are torn to line, glimpses of white along the edges When the children first come into the grade, they are 
nd the § thus torn giving the effect of moonlight. given two new words a day, later three and never more than 
Individual posters are also made. The first one is the four. The limit for each lesson is ten, which includes the 
) mine. § black owl sitting on the orange crescent of the moon; and Words of each preceding day of that week. Then on Friday 
below is the poster of the brownies fleeing from the yellow @ Written test of the week’s words is sent to the Principal. 
Jack-o’-lanterns. ; 
In the foreground of the sand-table are the witches brew- /irst Step Write ten words on the blackboard. The first 


hrough @ ing their tea, and in the rear, the brownies at play. This being the new ones, the others review. 
would Hallowe’en corner is a source of pleasure even the week Second Step Children pronounce and spell in concert, then 
after the event has passed. - write each several times. 
yhom I Third Step Each word is spelled phonetically by the 
how do Giclniiclnicioghntitahicn teacher, the names of sounds being given by the chil- 
ymitted dren. 4 
. Fourth Step Children go to the blackboard, spell each word 

ad be Music Seat Work in ren then write it. ‘ 
Beiore . . . Fifth Step The teacher pronounces a word for a child, who 
ime for ; Elsie F. Steinheimer ah it orally, the stheens of the class writing that 

When little children are beginning to read music from word; this is continued until each child has spelled 
benefit: § the blackboard make sets of music seat work out of tag a word orally, the class thus writing the whole lesson 
nildren; § board. With these the little people can make their board several times. 
e hand & exercises on the, desks. One set can be drawn on a sheet 
tance, § of the tag board and any number hektographed. This last step gives the teacher an opportunity to correct 


The staff is from 12 to 18” long, with 3” spaces. The the m’s, n’s, b’s, d’s, etc., as second grade children often 
and by | Gcleff is 34” tall. Make the notes $” “thick” with stems make those letters incorrectly. 
snsively 2” long and }”’ wide. The dot is }” in diameter. The At first the poor spellers will be “Copying off me,” as 
> in this H test to use for whole and half notes is §” long and 3” wide. Tony says. There should be no objection to this for a time, 
The quarter rest is 1}”’ tall, 1 wide and }” “thick.” The as by so doing they get the correct form, but rest assured 
he little eighth rest is 1” tall, 3” wide and }” “thick.” The single after a short time they do not need to copy. They are 
we & @ bar is 2” tall and $” wide. The double bar is 2” tall and masters of the situation themselves. 
ge and re Wide, the first part and space each being }” wide and This may seem a laborious process, but it is all done in 
second part }”’ wide. The time signs are 2” tall. fifteen minutes, the required time given to spelling. 











A Number Device 
Helen G. Lainhart 


My second grade were struggling with their subtraction 
combinations; they would forget them almost as fast as I' 
taught them. 

One day a plan came to me. It was this. I wrote all 
fn combinations of nines in subtraction on the board as 

ollows: 


6 Sa eR ee Ce 
— —9 —-0 +9 -9 —9 -9 -—9 —9 


I taught them to add one to the right-hand figure at the 
top. ‘They could see the answer instantly. 
Next day we took the combinations of eights in subtrac- 
tion: 
11 S. woe a. 6B. ee ee 
—8§ -8 -8 -8 -8 -8 -8 -8 


I taught them to add two to the right-hand figure at the 
top. 
Next day we took the sevens: 


11 12 14 16 10 13 15 
— TI Tt TCU TC 7 


In these we added three to right-hand figure at the top. 

The children learned more in the three days than they had 
in the previous three weeks. 

We were now ready to learn our number stories for the 
Austrian Method of Subtraction. 

I always find something helpful in other teachers’ devices 
and I am sure if this is tried out it will be found helpful. 


First Grade Hand-Work 


Mrs. Mark A. Smith 
“ Geer: BEGUN” and we teachers of the wee 





tots are racking our brains to find the things that 

little untrained hands can do — while eager little 

minds are learning enough ab abs to begin to read 
from the blackboard and printed page. 

These first few weeks are trying ones for all. Little 
kiddies have come in from the big outside world of play and 
entertainment. With the enthusiasm of youth and the 
eagerness of childhood they have left old Mother Nature 
in order to learn to do the things the “big folks” do. 

All is strange. There are the desks and aisles all so 
prim and straight. There’s “teacher,” and there’s “dis- 
cipline” in a way they have never met it. ‘I hope you don’t 
have too much of it — especially at first— and mone of 
that old-fashioned ironclad kind we used to know. There’s 
that little speck of a pencil or piece of chalk which childish 
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fingers just can’t make go as teacher’s do. There are ajj 
those curly letters, p’s and q’s and t’s and f’s, which to 
untaught childish eyes are just as unintelligible as is Sap. 
skrit to us. 

Now if you were a little tyke in a strange, new environ. 
ment with a new guiding star of a teacher in place of the 
dear, understanding mother at home, wouldn’t you like 
to do for that new teacher, whom you really want to please 
something you can do? At least, something tha‘ yoy 
know something about, and not jump headlong in‘o the 
calculus of childhood —reading, writing and arithmetic — 
and perhaps make yourself conspicuous before her and alj 
your strange little classmates because you didn’t see ag 


carefully or remember_as accurately as did some of the 
rest. 
I would, and so would the children, and so when 


I begin the term — although each day I try to accomplish 
what I consider a very fair amount of work with these 
little people in the a b abs —I just do a Jot of hand-work, 

Let me tell you about the “beginnings” of one little 
first grade class’s work for me out in sunny Los Angeles 
several years ago. There were twenty-seven in the class, 
little children from very modest homes, children who 
had had few playthings. They had come to our kinder. 
gartner the year before, with seemingly no ability to 
express themselves. But the year’s work with her had 
changed all that, for she was a fine, big, open- hearted, clever- 
handed lover of childhood and they came to me just brim. 
ming over with the desire to do and an implicit faith in my 
ability and willingness to help them to do anything their 
active little brains thought up. Their spirit was contagious, 











so we just did everything we thought of. We were In- 
dians, goblins, witches and Brownies. We wert Jack-0- 
lanterns and old black cats. We rode broomsticks and 
visited the moon and the stars, scared naughty boys, etc, 
all in the “cut-out” playtime. 

Here’s a kodak picture of our first big class picture, and 
when you remember that we were just Jitile tots and that 
we made this picture absolutely freehand and without assist: 
ance, I believe you’ll agree with us that it isn’t so bad, now 
really! We tore all those brownies at the big, long low 
table at which we worked. Teacher took from among 
the twenty-seven we tore the best and hid them in a bg 
box. Then another day we cut the Jack-o’-lanterns the 
brownies were going to carry on Hallowe’en.. They wert 
of nice orange paper and we cut out eyes and noses and 
mouths and put black paper behind. Then Clarence, who 
had a real log cabin his grandpa made him, won the day we 
had a race to see who could draw the best old hut and teacher 
gave him a big sheet of dull brown paper, and he and 
Johnnie cut freehand the cabin for the big picture. Teddy 
made the door and it would swing, and Ethel put orange 
paper in the windows and drew the window pane and it 
just looked as though there was a light inside. Then we 
practised on trees— and Mary and Roberta cut the two 
treés we decided were the best, so they got dark green wall 
paper and a chance to cut (not copy) two new ones. 

Then one afternoon when we came in from play We 
found a great big piece of light blue wall paper stuck up 
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with thumb tacks low enough for us to reach. Miss W. 
had us all skip over to the table and each find the Brownie 
we'd hid in the box. Then she said, “Come on, children, 
let’s play it’s Hallowe’en and we’re Brownies who are out 
to play pranks. Let’s go frighten the old witch who lives 
in that brown hut Clarence made.” Well we decided we'd 
have to have the hut first, and that it couldn’t just sit 
in the air, so Miss W. said, “Well, I'll get a big piece of 
green paper and Mike and I will hold it up on top of this 
blue paper and somebody can draw with a piece of chalk 
the horizon we can see out of that west window.” Of 
course we all wanted to, but we let Jessie do it because that 
was easy, and Jessie is a bashful little girl who is still a little 
afraid to try the hard things. Then we put the house on 
the hill and put the big trees near by. 

Well, then we all took our Brownies and put Jack-o’-lan- 













77 terns in their hands and played tag all around the board 
— 4 § md finally we made them all scamper over to thehut. Leon, 
~ - Mike’s bigger brother, put his big Brownie up by the window 
S, &) & asthough he were looking in. 

~~ After a witch had been cut to live in the hut, a broom- 
‘d that stick for her to ride on, and some black cats, Miss W. 
oa said, “Now let’s stop. Everybody pick up his scraps. 
4 Mike, you skip up and find the basket. Elsie may gather 
ne ie the scissors and everybody can play he is a Brownie and 
‘nong St back to his house by the time the clock tells the 
1a be big bell that school is dismissed. 

rs the ‘ 

“y were = 

ses and ° 

ce, who Rhythmic Song Games 

as Mary V. Myers 

he and Rhythmic games, with words, in many cases are more 
Teddy § desirable in the school-room, than rhythmic games with- 
orange § Ut words, since so many school-rooms are not provided 

and it § With pianos or organs. 

‘hen we In this event the school should be divided into two groups. 

the two group plays the role of orchestra and sings while the 

en wall er group plays the game. It is difficult and too strenu- 

: sus for any child or group of children to engage in skipping, 
jlay we @ Mining, etc., in games and at the same time sing. At the 

tuck up § &d of the game the orchestra group becomes the players, 








aad the first group becomes the orchestra. 
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A Practical Suggestion for Seat 
Work 


Jessie Althaus 


I have found a very helpful seat work to be the use made 
of old left-over Sunday-school papers, which are graded 
in accordance with the school grades. The same use is 
made of pages of old, dilapidated readers. 

The work is not started until the pupils have been in 
school long enough to have a sufficient vocabulary and to 
have gained a power and mastery over new words. The 
process is a development since it is done a step at a time, 
each step leading a little higher than the one before. The 
child must first recognize his primer vocabulary as separate 
from the book; then he associates these words with other 
thoughts than those expressed in the primer used, thus 
forming original sentences, e. g.: Take the word nest; the 
child might wish to say, “The bird has a nest.” This he 
does by use of letters on the desk, or in writing, if he can. 
The highest step comes when the child is able to take these 
cut words and build into sentences which are pasted on 
sheets of paper which are sewed together to make booklets. 

in steps given below are taken as indicated one step 
a day. 

Step I Pass the Sunday school papers, or any other 
material, such as pages from an old primer and have the 
children put circles (called by us cookies) around all the 
words they know. Take these up at end of seat work time 
and lay away for next step. 

Step II Pass scissors, picnic plates and papers pre- 
viously worked, each child getting his own plate and paper. 
Children now cut out these marked words and lay on plates, 
which are then taken up and put in the cupboard until 
the next day’s work. 

Step III The teacher, before school opens, has placed 
on a table an oil-cloth on which are little squares of paper 
containing paste; also pieces of paper cut the right size 
for pasting of words. After the children march around 
and take their material from the table, the plates are passed 
and children paste the words on the paper taken from table 
in straight columns. These are taken up and kept until 
next lesson. 

Step IV The papers made in lesson three are now 
passed and children make original sentences, using these 
words, either in writing, if they can, or by use of letters laid 
on the desk. 

Step V Children march around table and take paste 
and paper. Pass plates containing known words (mor 
having been cut when necessary). Children now begin 
to build up sentences from these words, first laying them 
on their desks and then pasting them on paper, keeping 
straight lines; thus several sentences make “a little story.” 

Step VI These papers containing the children’s made 
up “stories” are kept and now sewed together with a 
suitable cover which the child makes, decorating with stick 
printing. Another use for these cut-out words is that of a 
booklet made with a letter cut out and pasted at the top 
of each page, ¢.g.: “A” is cut and pasted at the top of page 
one, and all words beginning with “A” are pasted on that 
page. On through the alphabet one goes, taking letters used 
most commonly; sometimes one page may have two letters 
as sob ages and at OR 

My pupils have worked hours on these above planned 
steps and have been happy in really doing something by 
themselves, also feeling proud of the booklets which are 
taken home. 





Who in the wild hills strays, 

These late October days, 

A gift receives 

Upon his shoulders laid — 

A cloak of rich brocade 

(Yet all unwoven) 

The maple leaves. 

— From the Japanese 
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A Seasonal Program for Thanksgivi 
, Alice E. Allen 
- . . ° Go 
the Pie of. Auld Lang Syne 64 iais, wile alt oct ot words) Fath 
(Teachers who want “Pieces to Speak”” must not think they are Will ie out iene Br 
not here — for they are —a number of them, as usual, ready to be And nd Fa 
taken out of the Program, and given quite by themselves; teachers, nd round about, ¢ Your 
= > mg to Py —_ “ae Program, aw, in other Programs, will a when he shows his face, no doubt, Fath 
ey candoso. At the same time, those teachers who are looki ou’ll cry, “A i io , 
for —- — = a Play = less difficult to give, will find it i —— Chorus 4 
waiting for them in this Program, the parts of which all cluster about a . . : a 
central thought or idea. Give it to suit yourself, simply, just The Pumpkin Sprout will make a vine, over 
to please the little actors; or more elaborately, with suitable costuming, With flowers a-shine, this 
additional songs, dances, etc. Twill twist and twine, built 
And on its fruit, some day, you’ll dine — 
DIRECTIONS _ hin} . ry pum} 
The front of the stage, or room, is Grandma Goode’s kitchen. There And t of Auld Lang Syne! Chorus to ea 
should be a table, one or two chairs, a “‘make-believe’’ oven, etc. On ; > Me 
the back of the table should be a large Flag. All the children taking Pumpkin Vine (the Flowers and Leaves, who make this Vine,  yins | 
part, except Grandpa Goode, who makes a pie; Sunbeam Jack, who all hold to a long rope, wound with green to look like ; 
watches her, and the Pumpkins themselves, are, at first, hidden about stalk, and wander about stave. To mak 1. th . Fa 
the room in convenient positions. Of course, to make this very comic be b id nd tendri Be. zage pee, 
and realistic, the Flour should be in “sacks,” the Spices in “jars” or ¢ buds and tendrils among the flowers and leaves) and 
“boxes”; and the sugar in a “jar” or “bowl.” um 
The back of the room or stage, not far from a make-believe window, The Wanderer’s Song pan 
is the Pumpkin Patch, where the Pumpkins themselves live. : great 
The “ee a ee Goode; Jack, the Sunbeam Boy; (See music, page 524) Me 
Pumpkin Seeds (small boys); Pumpkin Vine (made of Flowers and (May be given as full chorus, or by single children, each singing § $7404 
Leaves); the Pumpkins themselves (Father, Mother, the Twins, tanza — all joini Y tom , Singing 
Goldie and Brownie, and the older son Jack); Spices (5 girls); Sugar nein 2 Pi ok on Test two Meas,” Intenpect by poss ee 
(3 or more); Flour (3 or more); the Cow (represented by a sma Jac 
girl); the Hen (represented by a small girl); the Molding Board (tiny A stalk of corn you’d be, mayhap, fish. 
girl) and the Rolling Pin (tiny boy) hand in hand. If you could have your way, of 
Jack (as he watches Grandma Goode) It doesn’t take long wa re pe y poet in 
to make a Pumpkin Pie, does it, Grandma? You just: anes So See en = 
A soldier grand and straight you would stand, sorts 
Take a pinch of this and that, Each leaf a sword so fine. _ 
Make a crust and roll it flat, O, I’d rather be a wanderer free, “s 
Stir and whisk and taste and pat, I'd much rather be, between you and me, i. 
Put it in an oven steady, A common Pumpkin Vine. in fea 
Bake it b —y. ie i r! : 
ake it brown — your pie is ready A stalk of splendid golden wheat, very 
Grandma (laughing) It doesn’t take me long: to do m Perhaps just suits your mind, Gol 
part, Sunbeam Jack, but — All through the summer time so sweet Mo 
Seeds (popping out from their corner and grinning at Jack) To ripple on the wind; . moth 
It takes us some time — It sings always its song full of praise, ping. 
Spices (from their corner) We began to plan for your Its face is all a-shine. Fat 
pie, Jacky, long ago! O, I’d rather be a wanderer free, made 
Flour (from hiding-place) So did we! I’d much rather be, between you and me, Bradf 
Jack (looking about him surprised) Why, who are you — A common Pumpkin Vine. Mo 
and you — and you? The C ‘ill h kins \ 
Chorus (from hiding places) Pumpkin-Seeds! Pumpkin- S, seg “ yn _— }° sited Cake, we 
Vine! Spices! Sugar! Flour! etc. ae SERRE, TO, FONE POP, — 
The Wheat your Daily Bread will make — kept 1 
While that pie of Grandma’s bakes, Here’s to a bumper crop! Tw 
Let us tell, for all our sakes, But what of this? — with both you would miss comin 
Just the time and skill it takes, My golden fruit, say I. Gra 
Just the things that help sunply On Thanksgiving Day, could you be gay, are t. 
Little Jack’s Thanksgiving Pie! On Thanksgiving Day, what would you say bigges 
: te : Without your Pumpkin Pie? they’ 
(While Grandma puts pie in the oven, all the children (ex- y P ~ rl. 
cept themselves) take places convenient for giving their parts. (Pumpkins outside in the Patch play “Pease Porridge @ These 
Grandma and Jack hold central positions.) Hot” to the words below) Tl ke 
Pumpkin Seeds (sing merrily to old College air — “ Rig-a- Pumpkin Pie hot, one (\ 
Jig.”) Pumpkin Pie cold, this w: 
Pumpkin Seeds Pumpkin Pie that hits the spot, (the ¢ 
Into thé ground away we go-— And never grows old! gather 
, . Save t 
The wind will blow, : : ‘ 
The rain wl ow ater, rect ein, eons Jes), 
The sun of spring will warmly glow, goa senunthiog 20 pkins themseives, out in the TE ol ie 
And we’lf just grow and grow. : ligh 
; ; t, 
Cuorvus (While the Pumpkins give the following little “ playle,” If fands 
For we're the jolly Pumpkin Seeds, all the others listen eagerly.) body, 
We’re slim and flat, Al. 


Pumpkins (all in singsong) 
To market, to market, the Pumpkins have gone, 
I saw them, you saw them, this November dawn, 
(Each bows at his own name.) 


But what of that? 
We'll make the Pumpkins round and fat — 
We are the Pumpkin Seeds! 
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And here we are left — just Father and Mother, 
The little Twin Pumpkins and Jack, their big brother. 


Goldie (to Father Pumpkin) I wanted to go to market, 

ther — 

Ticoronie Why weren’t we taken? 

Father Listen, children. We’re very choice Pumpkins. 
Your great-great-great-great-grandparents were Pilgrim 
father Pumpkins. 

Twins (eagerly) What’s a Pilgrim Father? 

Jack Let me tell, Father. The Pilgrim Fathers came 
er in the Mayflower — that’s a little boat — to live in 
this country when it was all woods and Indians, They 
built log houses and churches, and they planted corn and 

pkin-seeds and things. But they didn’t have. much 
to eat at first. 

Mother (impressively) One of Father’s ancestor-pump- 
tins lived in Governor Bradford’s Pumpkin Patch! 

Father Wm proud to say that he did, children. And 
one autumn there was a great harvest — purple grapes 
and golden apples and corn and pumpkins — bushels of 
pumpkins. So Governor Bradford said there must be a 

at Thanksgiving Feast. 

Mother (smiling) One of my great-great-great-great- 

dmothers lived in Priscilla Alden’s garden. I’ve 
often heard her tell about that wonderful time. 

Jack The men brought in wild turkeys and ducks and 


Mother The women and children got the pumpkins 
ready. The little folks had to slice them, then, in great 
tings. It was hard work. Sometimes, a ring was broken 
and a child was scolded. But for the most part it was fun. 

Jack Fun? Why, Mother, children didn’t know what 
fun was then. There weren’t even any Jack-o'-lanterns! 

Father The Indians were invited. 

Jack Oh, do let me tell that part, please! They came 
in feathers and war-paint and beads and blankets and were 
very fierce-looking. But they were really friendly. 

Goldie Did they like pumpkin pie? 

Mother (laughing) I’ve heard my great-great-grand- 
mother tell that one of them ate a whole pie without stop- 


ping. 

Father (proudly) One of my ancestors was said to have 
made the finest pie ever known in the Colonies. Governor 
Bradford made special mention of it. 

Mother . So you see, children, the seeds of those pump- 
kins were always carefully kept and dried and sowed. And 
we're raised from some that one of Grandma Goode’s 
cousins sent her from New England. That’s why she’s 
kept us instead of sending us to market. 

Twins (as Grandma Goode comes toward them) She’s 
coming — Grandma’s coming! 

Grandma (looking over the pumpkins) These surely 
are the finest pumpkins I ever saw. Let’s see — this 
biggest one (she touches Father) V’'ll send the Joneses — 
they’ve had such a hard year. This one (she touches Mother) 
Pl send to Cousin Hannah — pumpkin pie’ll do her good. 
These two golden-brown beauties (she pats the Twins) 
I'l keep for our own use. This one —deary me! — this 
me (she looks at Jack) is a bit green yet. Oh, I know — 
this will make little grandson Jack’s Jack-lantern. Grandpa 
(she calls through her hands), the pumpkins must be 
gathered right away. Yes—and we mustn’t forget to 
save the seeds. These are the famous Pilgrim Fathers, 
you know. 

Mother (as Grandma goes away) Be your sweetest, 
Goldie and Brownie. And Jack, if you can give only a little 
light, make it bright and steady. Let’s be worthy of our 
ocd Andghere’s to a happy Thanksgiving, every- 

, Wi 


All (as before) 
Pumpkin PieJhot, 
Pumpkin Pie, cold, 
Pumpkin Pie that hits the spot, 
And never grows old! 
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Dr. Wiley says: 
“Neglected teeth are more dangerous than smallpox.” 
See Good Housekeeping — March, 1915 — p. S84. 


Dr. Osler says: 


“Oral hygiene, the hygiene of the mouth—there is not 
one single thing more important to the public in the whole 
range of hygiene.” 

See Architects of American Dentistry — p. 25. 


Dr. Richard Grady (U. S. Naval ' 
Surgeon at Annapolis) says: 


“The tooth-brush drill is as needful as any gymnastic 
exercise.” 
See Dental Hygiene — p. 6. 


The N. Y. Sun says: 
“Teeth bad — boy bad.” 


Interview with Mr. C. D. Hillis, formerly Secretary to 
President Taft and now President N. Y. Juvenile Association. 


N.Y. Sun, July 8, 1914 


N. Y. Times says: 


“Bad teeth are playing havoc with the troops. No 
soldier is any better than his-teeth.” 


N.Y. Times, December 20, 1914 


WHAT DO YOU SAY?P 


It is sometimes difficult to know what to say to 
children about care of the teeth. You can catch 
their lively interest with our printed material and 
helpful matter which we are glad to send to : 





any school. Thousands of teachers have chosen 


COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


For personal use—and its value in encourag- 
ing their pupils to form the habit of daily care. 
Better teeth, better health, better discipline, and 
better work are practical benefits of emphasizing 
dental hygiene. 


For this school work Ribbon Dental Cream is 
particularly well suited, both because of its safe 
and thorough cleaning of the teeth and because of 
its delicious flavor. 


You can safely use it and recommend it—in doing 
so your judgment is confirmed by the opinion of the 
dental profession who so appreciate and approve 
Colgate’s that it has come to be called “A Den- 
tists’ Dentifrice.””’ With equal truth it may also 
be called a “‘ Teachers’ Dentifrice.” 





Because of market conditions we cannot supply 
trial tubes of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream as 
in the past. We will, however, send helpful 
printed matter if you mention the exact number 
of pupils in your direct charge and the name and 
post-office address of your school. 


COLGATE &. CO. 


Dept. 80, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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The Wanderer’s Song 


47-&(Music— “The Country Farmer’s Son,” an Old English Folk Song) 


Allegro con spirito. 











Grandma (as she comes in) Run out in the Patch, Sun- 
beam Jack, and fet the green pumpkin for your lantern. 


(Jack hurries to the patch, and comes back with a pumpkin. 
It is already cut for a Jack-o’-lantern, but he keeps that side 
of it turned away until the last stanza of the following:) 

: Three Jacks 
Jack — Number One — 


A little son, 
Brimful of fun. 


(Showing Jack-knife) 
Jack — Number Two — 
A knife. brand-new, 
With blades so clean 
And sharp and keen! 
They can’t stay shut — 
They want to cut. 
(Working at Jack-o’-lantern, then turning it about) 
Jack — Number Three — 
A pumpkin, he; 


All,( 
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The other Jacks 
With swift attacks 
Soon make of him 

A lantern trim, 

That grins and blinks 
And winks, methinks! 


All. (in room) 
Jack-boy, Jack-knife, 
Jack-lantern — O! 
Good times are rife 
Where’er they go! 






(Spices dance forward, and give, with 
motions and dance, if desired) 


Five Little Spices 
All (gaily) 
Spices keen, spices clean, 
Spices five we are — 
To dress your feast, to bless your feast, 
We ve come from lands afar. 


First 
Island of Jamaica, 
Clime of balmy scents, 
Sends this GINGER to you 
With her compliments. 
Though I’m nothing but a root, 
I am almost sure to suit. 


All (taking pinch, sprinkling, or grat- 
ing, tasting and smacking lips) 


Take a bit, shake a bit 
In your dough or paste, 

‘Twill flavor itandsavorit _ 
Exactly to your taste. ae 


Second 
Hand in hand with Ginger, 
Comes a very small spice, 
Once I was a berry green, 
Now you call me ALL-sPICE. 
Just a pinch — O have a care, 
Though I’m small, I’ve “pep” to spare. 


Al) Take a bit, etc. 


Third 1 #1 
Long I lived in Java, 
In a fragrant grove, 
Then I was a crimson bud, 
Now, I am a CLOvE. 
Warmth and sweetness from the east 
7 Ihave brought to grace your feast. 


Al Take a bit, etc. 


Fourth 
Once, my cheeks were rosy; 
Now, I’m brown and old, 
But\the spice of long ago, 
In my heart I hold. 
Nutmec — just a sprinkle add, 
It will_help to make you glad. 
| Al Take a bit, etc. 
Fifth 
CINNAMON, brown-golden, 
From Ceylon, and hark — 
Neither root nor bud nor fruit, 
Pm a bit of bark. 
Allfthe joys ’mid which I sprang 
d to give my pleasant “tang!” 
All Spices keen, spices clean, etc. 
Take a bit, shake a bit, etc. 


The Cow Speaks 
Little Girl (with milk or cream) 
And, by the way,” the Cow moos, 
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“Perhaps you think that I, 
The gentle Cow, can take no part 
In making Pumpkin Pie. 
But fresh and sweet with grass that grew 
Beside a summer stream, 
And white and gold like daisy-cups, 
I send you milk and cream. 


So Does the Hen 
Little Girl (with basket-of eggs) 
“A-cackle, a-cackle!” Up speaks a 
white hen, 
“ A-cackle, a-cackle!” and “Cackle!” 
again, 
Attention she begs, 


“ Cack-cackle, cack-cackle! You can- 
not deny 

That I help prepare your Thanksgiving 
Pie — 


I furnish the eggs!” 


(Three Little Girls with little’cups of 
sugar.) 


Just Enough Sugar 
First 
A pie if you bake, or pudding or cake, 
Or doughnuts or cookies or tarts, if you 
make, 
Though you measure it true, whatever 
you do, 
Though you :beat it, 
Or heat it, 
However you treat it, 
Add just enough sugar, before you are 


through. 
Second 
Of salt, just a trace; and spice adds a 
- = 
grace; inet Pay, roomy 


Give milk, soda, flour, each one its 
fair place, : 
Butter, eggs — one or two — but what- 

ever you do — 
Though you whisk it,: 
Don’t risk it, 
Gem, Johnny-cake, biscuit, 
Add just enough sugar before you are 
through. 
Third 
The moral is this — I’m sure we won’t 
miss 
At Thanksgiving Time, its full em- 
phasis — 
It’s for me, it’s for you, whatever we do, 
In small things, 
Or tall things, 
Remember in all things, 
Just sugar with smiles before you are 
through. 


Two Humble Helpers 
(Hold small board and rolling pin before 
faces, peeping round them.) 
Little Girl 
I am the Molding Board — 
I must 
Do all I can toward 
Making good crust. 


Little Boy 
I’m her friend, Rolling Pin, 
Quite new, or Met 


When she’s ready to begin, 
I’m ready, too! 


(Three Children as Flour with kernels, 
sheaves, and flour.) 








“Oh, it’s just 
your nerves!”’ 


MOTHERLIKE, clinging tothe 

hope that “a good night’s 
rest will right matters.” But 
truthfully, isn’t it more than a 
mere passing nerve irritation—are 
not the nerves really starving? 
Nature is signalling for help. And 
unless help comes . . ! 


Overstrain, worry or shock has 


used up the nerves’ reserve. This, 
physicians affirm, must be replaced! And 
it shouid be done in the simplest, safest, 
most effective way—by giving t hose essen - 
tial cell FOODS, albumen and organic 
phosphorus, in such a readily assimilable 
union asin Sanatogen. 
For, as Lady Henry Somerset, the noted 
social reform advocate, says: 
“‘Sanatogen has aninvigorating power 
on worn-out nerves,and gives tone to ex- 
hausted tissues toa surprising extent.” 
And Olive Schreiner, the novelist, says: 
“Nothing that I have taken in years 
has given me such a sense of vigor as 
Sanatogen.’’ 
How well Sanatogen gives this help, phy- 
sicians in every land—21,000 have en- 
dorsed Sanatogen in writing—know from 
actual observation. 


Is not this the best possible assurance 
that when you call on Sanatogen for help, 
it will not be in vain? 


FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Sanatogen is sold by all good druggists, in 
three sizes from $1.00 up. To readers of 
this magazine a free sample will be glad! 
sent, together with a charming little b 

by Richard Le Gallienne entitled ‘‘ The Art 
of Living.” Address The Bauer Chemical 
Company, 26C Irving Place, New York. 

Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1918 


Sanatogen 


ENDORSED(BYLOVER 


21.006 PHYSICIANS 
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Song of the Good Wheat Flour 
be sung, if desired, by adapting words slightly to any common 
am -, ymn. It is specially fitted to “Serenity.”) 
First 
I sing, I sing with the birds of spring, 
I sing with the winds of June, 
The fall of leaves, the call of sheaves, 
Are part of my golden tune. 
Second 
I sing, I sing to the steady swing 
Of reapers going by; 
I hum and thrum to the threshers’ drum, 
As low at their touch I lie. 
Third 
I sing, I sing to the whirring ring 
Of busy grinding wheels, 
I sing the power of the good wheat flour 
My heart thanksgiving feels. 
All 
I sing, I sing — to your feast I bring 
A song both strong and sweet — 
A song of the sod, a song of God! 
I am the flour of the wheat! 


The Sunbeam Pie 


(The tallest ones on stage now get and lift Pie high, while all the 
others circle about them. They bring it to the table.) 


Pumpkin Leaves 
. To make this Pie 
Earth gave her stores, 
It holds the sweets 
Of all outdoors. 


Pumpkin Flowers 
It holds the thoughts 
Of loving hearts; 
Of willing hands 
It shows the arts. 
Both P 
So, golden, sweet, 
Brimful of joy, 
It’s a SUNBEAM PIE 
For a SUNBEAM Boy. 
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Different Groups on Stage 


All 


Seed, Vine, and Leaf, 
With Bud and Flower, 
With wind and sun 
And frost and shower, 
From gardens near, 
From far-off bower, 
All send good wishes 
To this hour. 


With all the charms 
That they employ, 
Here’s a SUNBEAM PIE 

For a SUNBEAM Boy! 


All (placing Pie on table under Fiag, sing) 





The Pie of Auld Lang Syne 
(Arr: “ Auld Lang Syne”) 
The board is spread, the grace is said, 
The feasting almost by, 
But at the end — a trusty friend — 
There waits the Pumpkin Pie. 


CHORUS 
Here’s to the Pie our grandsires knew, 
Long may its virtues shine! 


Here’s to the good old Pumpkin Pie — 
The Pie of Auld Lang Syne! 


The toothsome mince may some convince 
While others Apple try, 
Good in their way, to-day’s the day 


For eating Pumpkin Pie. ‘horus 
Again we see, as plain can be, 
A table stariding nigh, 
Where Pilgrim grave and Indian brave a 
rus 


Partake of Pumpkin Pie. 
(Wave small flags.) 


O Grandsires true of ’22, 

With courage brave and high, 
You little thought the Pie you wrought p 
Would be a Nation’s Pie! Chorus 











Chorus 
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Who wrote the oldest American Patriotic Song? 
What is the history of “Yankee Doodle”? of “Dixie”? 
Who was the “Fighting Parson” of the American Revolution? 


What composer wrote a Minuet at the age of five? 


Who is called the “Father of Modern Music”? the “Father 
of Oratorio”? “Father of the Symphony”? “Master of Song”? 


The above questions, and many others, are being answered 
daily by thousands of boys and girls in whose schools there are 
Victrolas. 


The new enlarged edition of ‘‘The Victrola in Rural Schools” 
contains a list of 100 questions, answers to which are found by 
hearing Victor Records, and by studying the notes describing them. 
A copy of - valuable booklet is yours for the asking! 


This year, more than ever before, YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS A 
VICTROLA! Pupils who study the geography of a 
country should hear the folk songs of its people, and 
should learn its characteristic folk dances. ‘Victor Records 
furnish the best selections for the story-hour, the music 
period, marching and playground activities. These selec- 
tions are rendered by the best artists and musical organi- 
zations in the world. ‘That is’ one of the reasons why the 
Victrola has becomela great Educational Factor in Modern 
Education. 


For further information, call upon your local Victor 
dealer, or write to the . 









Educational Department 3 
aoe maskeeas Victor Talking Machine Co. - 
~~ for School use Camden, N.J. 


When the Victrola is not in 
usé, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and 
cabinét can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and ptomis- 
choug-use by irresponsible 
people, 
















‘Victor. 
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The First Verses Riley Ever Wrote 


Edmund H. Eitel 


“poem.” He was just a little boy then, and his 

chief interest in life was the cookies his mother 

baked in the kitchen. He hadn’t learned to pay 
any attention to poetry, and no one dreamed little tow- 
headed, freckled-faced “ Buddie” Riley would ever be a 
great poet. In fact, he was such a mischievous boy that 
many people supposed he would come to no good end. So 
a boy should never be discouraged. One day, when Riley 
had grown to be a famous poet, he told this story of his first 
“rhyme of childhood.” 

“T discovered one day that all the children were sending 
valentines. They were a cheap kind of valentine, not like 
the nice ones children have to-day, and they cost but a 
penny apiece. But I didn’t have the penny. Pennies were 
very hard to get when I was a little boy. Well, to my child- 
ish mind, there was a dire necessity for me to do what the 
other children were doing, and so, not being able to buy any 
valentine, I decided to make one myself. I-was so small I 
could hardly reach to the table top, but I climbed on a chair 
and painted some kind of a sketch on a scrap of paper. 
Then I noticed that the regular valentines had verses be- 
neath them, so I constructed four lines and rhymed them. 
What were they? I have forgotten them, and am glad I 
have. One thing I remember is that I gave the valentine 
to my mother, who was so pleased that she gave me three 
big cookies and didn’t spank me for two weeks. This was 
my earliest literary encouragement.” 

When “Bud” Riley was a little older he wrote another 
rhyme. This one was about a boy who was a little hunter. 
“Bee” Lineback was his name, and he always hit whatever 
he shot at, whether it flew or scurried or burrowed. In fact, 
he was known as a crack shot all over Hancock County, 
and even in the city of Indianapolis and miles away. To 
all the children he was a big hero. In school one day “ Bud” 
made this rhyme about him: 


Te is the story of James Whitcomb Riley’s first 


“He takes his gun, 
Takes down the railroad track; 
He then takes aim, 
Takes up his game, 
And takes a Bee-Line Back.” 


This is the earliest known rhyme of James Whitcomb Riley. 


Parade of School Children Past Mr, Riley’s Home 07 His Last Birthday, October 7, 1915 


There was a third rhyme the boy Riley wrote. By the 
time he wrote this he had grown very mischievous and had 
become an especial trial to his teachers. It happened that 
there was a little girl who came to school in a pink sunbonnet 
and checkered dress whom “Bud” Riley was very fond of, 
Afterwards he said that she had “a pair of azure eyes as 
glowing as the summer and as tender as the skies.”’ This 
observation was made when he wrote “ An Old Sweetheart 
of Mine,” and was a poet. But when he was a boy at 
school he teased the little girl a’ great deal and sometimes 
made her wish that he was not so fond of her. Often he 
threw notes to her and frightened her half to death because 
she was in fearful anxiety as to what the teacher would do 
if she caught “Bud” sending her a note. This teacher was 
very strict, and perhaps, when you hear what she did, you 
will say she was very mean. There was an old rhyme 
which lovers used in the old days about 


“ As sure as the vine grows round the stump 
You are my darling sugar lump.” 


Bud knew this rhyme, but he was too original to send this 
to the little girl unchanged. So he studied out a new way 
of putting the old message. At last he had it just as he 
wanted it, with a new big word that he had just learned for 
‘sugar lump,” which he thought very long and fine and 

beautiful. He put this into the rhyme, wrote it all down 
on a piece of paper, rolled the paper into a ball and threw 
it to the little girl. The ball of paper struck her desk and 
rolled onto the floor. The teacher saw it and cried out: 

“Jimmy Riley, bring me that note.” 

So “Bud” took the note to the teacher. 

“Unfold it,” said the teacher 

“Bud’s face grew crimson, and he was so mortified he 
almost cried. 

“Read it,” said the teacher. 

So “Bud” read: 


“As sure as the vine doth the stump entwine 
You are my lump of saccharine.” 


Everyone laughed so hard that Riley didn’t write any 
more “poems” for many years. 
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What a First Grade | 
Can Be 


(Continued from page 483) 


Several words were printed. Then Primers 
were opened to a certain page and the words 
given rapidly. Then oe was written on the 
board in the list of phonograms under o with 
fnal e, and oa, thus establishing it in its 
place of familiar elements. The children were 
given envelopes containing neostyled words, 
each having one of the three kinds of long o 
equivalents and were told to sort them into 
three TOWS. 

The piano gave the little workers a rest 
here. Skips, marches and running steps were 
played. Not more than two minutes was 














7% cup 


The next two rows came for phonics. The 
“blue-eyed girls” reviewed the phonograms. 
This group needed further drill on er, ir and 
ur words. They formed a half circle with one 
child back of the half circle. By the flash 
method one card containing one of the three 
elements given above was exposed to the first 


No 
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A Great Aid to Food Economy 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


In nearly all recipes eggs may be reduced in number 
and often left out altogether by adding Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, in place of each egg omitted. 
The following recipe is a ponatives example and also . 
conserves flour as urged 


1% cups corn meal 


3% cup milk 
1% cups boiling water 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon shortening 

1 tablespoon molasses 

4 teaspoons Royal 
Baking Powder 


(The old method called for 2 eggs) 
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Saves Eggs in Baking 


y the Government. 


CORNMEAL GRIDDLE CAKES 


DIRECTIONS —Scald corn 
meal in bowl with boiling 
water; add milk, melted 
shortening and molasses; add 
flour, salt and baking pow- 
der which have been sifted 
together; mix well. Bake on 
hot greased griddle until 
brown. 


flour 





child in the half circle and the child who stood 
back. Whichever one gave the word first re- 





Royal 


“55 ways to Save 





gs,” anew booklet mailed free. Address 
r Co., 144 William Street, New York. 














ceived the card. The next card was exposed 
to the second child and the child who had 


moved back of her. And so on around the 


half circle. The winner was the child who had er tet p ghey a he substitute for making a baking 
gotten most words away from the child at powder of the highest quality. 


back. They gave the words of similar struc- 
ture from the Primer and then were sent to 
the bcard to copy from the primer page four 
words having each kind of er. 

The last two rows of children came and worked happily 

over the two consonant blend on a page of primer. Bla, 
cli, cra, dri, flo, gru, etc., were given as helpers because they 
help say black, cling, crank, drop, flick and gruff. They 
are the first parts of the word spoken in pronouncing it and 
so are rightfully called helpers. The method used de- 
velops attention to the sounds in a word in the order in 
which they appear in a word. Sand is sa-nd, not s-and. 
The blend is taught between the beginning consonant or 
consonants and the vowel, as dro-p, ca-mp, stri-p. A pack- 
age of word cards was used in a racing game. The words 
had been printed in connection with other methods which 
Miss E. had used and had been re-sorted so that the pack- 
age contained only short vowels. The children stood 
in circle. Each was given a card and Miss E. moved 
around the circle hearing each word. If a child gave his 
word correctly he received another, if not, he sounded 
it until his turn came again. Each child worked entirely 
alone. The winner was the one who had earned most 
cards in the time allotted to the game. 
‘ Writing was the last exercise of the morning and each 
child had a place at the board. About five minutes of 
time was given to movement drills in the air. The oval 
was given to “Here we go round the mulberry bush.” 
The push and pull was painting the house, ten strokes be- 
fore getting more paint, etc. Then the same drills were 
given using the chalk. Simple phonetic words were 
pronounced by Miss E., then by the children, sounded by 
the children and then written. 

Eleven-thirty dismissal time came. The children rose 
and passed into the cloak-room in step with the piano’s 
tones, not a tired looking child among them and we 
heard many inquiries, as Miss E. moved about, fastening 
the top hooks of coats (the bugbears of every primary 
teacher) ”: What are we going to read this afternoon?” 

Are we going to play a story?” “Will you tell us a 
story?” “Have you a new game for us?” To each was 

an answer suggestive of such pleasant things. ‘You'll 
ve to come back this afternoon to find out!” And they 









Cream of Tartar, the chief ingredient of Royal Bak- 
ing Powder, is of pure fruit origin, derived from 


No Alum 


No Phosphate 





How do we know? 
we, too, wanted to find out. 


came. Because we came back; fr 
And ’twas well worth the 


coming back. 





Brownie Games for October 
(Continued from page 507) 


children like to make witch dolls for Hallowe’en souvenirs. 
Mark the head of an ordinary clothespin with eyes, 
eyebrows, nose and mouth, with arsoft lead pencil. With a 
thread fasten about the body of the pin a piece of stiff 
white paper, plaited so as to form several folds. This is 
to make the doll stand up. 

Cut a piece of purple crépe paper just the width of the 
clothespin, and about nine inches long, unstretched. Tie 
it about the neck for a dress. Over this fasten in the same 
way a shorter piece of black or pink ‘crépe paper for a cape. 
This should be a little more than half as wide as the piece 
for the skirt, but not so long. 

The thread for both skirt and cape should be wound about 
the neck with a bit of the paper left above the fastening 
for ruffles. Allow the skirt to meet in the back, the cape 
in the front. 

For the hair, bits of black worsted about three inches 
long are glued firmly to the head. Let it hang over the 
forehead a little for bangs. 

Cut a circle an inch and a quarter in diameter from black 
canvas such as is used for stiffening by dressmakers. This 
serves for the rim of the witch’s hat. Glue it to the top 
of the worsted hair. For the tall crown cut a piece an inch 
and a half wide, and three-quarters of an inch long, roll m 
and glue the edges together. A drop of glue will faster 


the crown to the flat part of the hat. 

For a broom, tie about the blunt end of a toothpick 
bit of raveled rope an inch long. Tuck the sharp end 
the toothpick through the dress and cape so that the broom 
points over the shoulder, and the witch is really be- 
witching. 


2» 
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HE big draft of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine is 
constantly exacting its thousands of Teachers. One 
in six is called every. year. 
come, and your name called. 
When your turn comes and your name is called, will you 
be ready to claim exemption from financial loss, by a 

membership in the T. C. U.? 
It’s the only way to be safe, as thousands of teachers 

This Teacher Was Drafted 
By Sickness 

An Ohio Teacher Writes: “Accept my most sincere appreciation 
of your quick and willing settlement for my sickness during this sum- 
mer vacation. I feel that every teacher should be a member of the 


T. C. U. The assistance came at a time when it was sorely needed 
and was heartily appreciated.” 


This Teacher Was Drafted 
By Accident 


An lowa Teacher Writes: “I wish to express my thanks to the 
T. C. U. for its promptness and fairness in settling my claim for in- 
juries received in an automobile accident. I also appreciated the 
sympathy that you offered and the interest you took in my case. 

Accidents are expensive, especially when occurring away from home, 
and the benefits of this insurance were gratefully received.” 


\ This Teacher Was Drafted 
\ By Quarantine 


\ An Illinois Teacher Writes: ‘I wish to thank you 
most heartily for the prompt and cheerful payment of 


> my claim. A number of my,teacher friends have been 
° \ “interested in knowing whether your company would 
PS really pay for quarantine. Many of them had 
~¢ % so’) * never heard of such an insurance before, and 
2 . ¢ since my check has come, several have inquired 
£4 ‘ \ more closely into your plan.” 
we O 4» 


%,%,  ¢ “a. Every Teacher in America 


7. 4% Ss os (not now protected) owes it to 
% BG ? “4 -< herself or himselfto fully in- 
ms. Te Ad vestigate the question of 
yO. "Ge ae) a \ membership in the T.C.U. 
hate? ae - .O.*. No matter where you live, 
% "6. > © @ SN or where you teach, sign 
an “4 e% ¥ *. the Coupon and send it 
: ° ., go & QUN in for full information. 
% o% %. O, &% 1t places you under no 
%'% €, ® “5 G * obligation whatever. 
%% % % As 
“gy o, On %, % 10) ‘N 
oo ay @ b 
Sty %.@ , 2 
© % Go % 
%% 4 é o! % vo 
% % @: 
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Fate and Time Are Drafting, fei] 
One Teacher in Six Every Year . |4 


Any day your turn may | 
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What the T.C.U. 
Will Do for You 


Surely you must be interested in knowing’ what the 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters will do for you individu. 
ally. 


FIRST — It will pay you $50 a month, when you are disabled 
by Sickness or Accident. (It pays for days — weeks — or months -r 
whether your salary continues or not: For injury, for twelve months 
from date of disability; for sickness that confines you to the house, 
for six months.) 


SECOND — It will pay you $25 a month, for a period of illness 
that does not confine you to the house but keeps you from your work. 
This will pay your board while you get well and strong. You will not 
have to overtax your strength by returning to work before you should. 


THIRD —It will pay you Operation Benefits, in addition 
to other Benefits, after policy has been in force one year. 


FOURTH — It will pay you a Hospital Benefit, of 20% in- 
crease in monthly sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. 


FIFTH — It will pay you $11.67 a week, when you are quami- 
tined, so that your salary is stopped. This insures your income. 


SIXTH —It will pay you Benefits, instead of monthly I~ 
demnities, if you prefer. 


SEVENTH —- It will pay you for Accidental Loss of — 


In the Annual = Insurance In the Annual insurance 

First Increase after fifth First Increase after fitth 

Year for five years year Year for five years yer 

Bae 655 $1,000 $100.00 $1,500 One hand $500 $50.00 $780 
Both hands .1,000 100.00 1,500 

Both feet ...1,000 100.00 1,500 One foot. 500 50.00 790 

Both eyes ..1,000 100.00 1,500 Oneeye.. 333 33.33 


ae. 
ae \. Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
By ae, hy SBI TAC.U., Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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yA ndante (slowly) 
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A Lullaby 


W. McAusLan CRINE 
Softly ~~ Vinge 


1 Seman sean Deere een ie Seeman eee ee . ee 
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Come float with me up - 
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(Continued on page 532) 
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OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school-yard and every school- 


Love of country no less than duty demands this show 
Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. 


room in the land. 
of the colors. 


Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations 
fighting for liberty; fighting to preserve what our forefathers won for us in ’76. 


You can make every day PATRIOT’S DAY and without a cent of expense, 
through the help of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- 
We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over 
Read these offers: 


tion. 


50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. 





State DEPARTM=NT OF PusBtic INSTRUCTION 
or LNDIANA 
Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
To whom il may concern. 

I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I 
personally know the members of this firm and can say 
1n positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
Their plan of supplying flags and pictures to the schools 
is a very excellent one. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Cuas. A. GreaTHouse, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction 














OFFER NO. 1. 


We will send you 40 emblematic flag buttons in the national 
colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell 
them for 10 cents each. Return the 
$4.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded 
ornament FREE. 


OFFER NO. 3 


To proudly place next to the Stars 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
on staffs with ornaments, There are 
five of them, American, French, Eng- 
lish, Russian, and Italian. New history 
is being made so fast every day that it 
is hard to keep pace with events of 
tremendous importance. As battles are 
fought and won it will help you show the 
colors of the nations who are fighting that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
inside ornamentation. We will send them 
for the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents 
each — FREE. 


OFFER NO. 4 


We have secured sets of handsome silk 
flags of the Allies, five of them, Ameri- 
can, French, English, Russian, and 
Italian. They are each 12. x 18 inches 
and mounted on stafis with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beauti- 
ful flags anywhere. They are rich 
enough to grace any well appointed 
home no less than the school-room. 
They recall the glories.won by Joffre, 
Haig, and the brave boys on the battle 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian 
front. You will want the tri-color of 
glorious France which stood firm against 
the selfish cruelties of imperialism and 
saved the civilization of the world. You 
will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet 
which has kept the German Navy bottled 
up. For the sale of 50 buttons at 10 
cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 











OFFER NO. 2 


We will send a high grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes 
are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. This flag will stand the 
weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the flag for all 
Practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 40 buttons at 10c each — FREE. 





— 


OFFER NO. 5 


Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free- 
dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our wonderful 
“Oil Process”’ paintings of these great Americans. hey are wonder pictures 
showing the artists’ touch found in the original, the brush marks, rich colorings, 
and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and beautiful 
as the originals. Can be washed and will never fade. These portraits are 
13 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 buttons you may 
choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale of 75 


buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE 


OFFER NO. 6 


This fine Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind for 
standard pencils only, but for every pencil from the 
smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead and 
saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
For the sale of 20 buttons at 10 cents, we will send 
you the Pencil Sharpener — FREE. 

Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
to Schoois FREE. We are the oldest company of the 
kind. Established 1898. Over 50,000 satished cus- 
tomers among teachers throughout the United States. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
107 Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 








MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Genilemen: — Send me post paid .......... Flag, Washington, Lincoln 
or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don’t want). As 
soon as sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, allcharges 
prepaid : wihnh tw beds 6 a Shen ees aes tate 

(State the number of offer you accept) 

Sign your name and address in full: 


Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited to write 
for our special offer showing how they easily can make considerable extra 


Mail Order Flag Co., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 











Sra : The House Wonderful _ Il 


Hattie Neubrik 


Morning Talks in Grade | 


“The Servants to the Palace 


The Palace Wonderful has many servants who wait on 
it and work for it and serve it in many ways. They bring 
food and water into the house, they help to keep it clean 
and do almost everything we ask of them. Do you know 
who these servants are? They are your Ten Little Fingers. 

Let me tell you a story about a little girl named Charlotte. 

There was once a little girl named Charlotte left alone to 
keep her father’s house in order, and to help him in the work 
of the farm. She had so much work to do that she became 
quite discouraged and sat down on the doorstep without 
doing anything. She said to herself, “Oh, why will not the 
good fairy help me out of my troubles?” “Be satisfied then, 
for I am here,” said the fairy close beside her. She was 
an odd locking old woman upon a crutch of holly. Char- 
lotte asked her how she could serve her, but the fairy said 
that she had come to serve and not to be served, and had 
brought Charlotte ten little workmen to help her. The 
old woman opened her cloak and ten dwarfs of different 
sizes jumped out. The first two were very strong, though 
clumsy and awkward. “These,” said the fairy, “are the 
strongest, the next are taller and more skillful, the next 
are taller yet and one of them is especially useful in sewing, 
as he has a little cap called thimble; the next two have 
golden rings to wear and are not easily managed alone, but 
have two little ones to help them. Now you will see what 
they can do. At a-sign from the fairy the little men glided 
about the room doing the coarsest and heaviest as well as 
the finest work. 

At sight of this Charlotte stretched out her arms and 
begged the fairy to lend her the little dwarfs. The fairy 
answered that she would do better, and would give them to 
her; to save trouble in carrying them with her everywhere, 
she would hide them in her fingers. “Now you know what 
treasures your fingers are; you must keep them always 
busy, and the work you dread so much will be done as if 
by magic.” Charlotte never had any trouble after this, 
but kept her father’s house and helped in the farm work. 

The finger servants do thousands of nice, useful and 
amusing things for you. They will work in the field and 
grow your food, they will make your clothes, and do all 
manner of rough work at your bidding. And when they 
are properly trained, they will become such skilled work- 
men that you will become proud of them. 

Would you mistreat your servants? Some boys and 
girls I know bite off their delicate caps, which are the 
finger nails, you know. These should be always cut off 
with a scissors, or filed with a nail file. 

Do you keep your servants in spotless livery — are they 
kept clean? Look at them closely and see if you can see 
any specks of dirt on the edge of the cap. 

Some people always keep their servants shiny, and in 
beautiful uniform, and their finger nail caps look like tiny 
pink shells. They say they give them a manicure, which is 
just another name for being kept real clean. You can give 
your nail caps a little manicure every day by taking an orange 
stick and running it under the edge of your nail caps and 
getting all the dirt out. Scrub them with a nail brush in 
soap and water and then rub them with a towel until they 
shine and glister. Watch and see how pretty your Little 

Finger Servants look when their nail caps are perfectly 
clean. A good Quaker once met a little boy with very 
dirty hands. He said to the boy, “Would you like to 
learn a beautiful sleight of hand trick?” The boy an- 
swered yes. The Quaker told him to get some nice clean 
water and some good sdap and to rub a little soap on his 
hands, and then to rub them in the water. “After you have 
wiped them,” he said, “you will find they are changed from 
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ugly, dirty hands to beautiful white ones.’”” How many of 
you children would like to try the Quaker’s beautiful sleight 
of hand trick? 

Sometimes, by accident one of your Finger Servants gets 
burned and sore. My, how it smarts and hurts, and every. 
thing you do seems to make it hurt more! Now if yoy 
want Little Finger Servant to get well quickly and wait 
on you, get Mother to clean it first with water and keep it 
tied up with a soft clean cloth until it is well. If you do 
not do this your Little Finger Servant will not oniy stay 
sick long, but will make all the other Finger Servants sick. 

Let me tell you right here a little secret. If you would 
ask these Little Finger Servants what they like best in 
the world they would say, “Keep us clean with plenty of 
soap and water.” 

Little Fingers are very valuable servants in the Body 
House, for they hold a very important .sense called the 
Sense of Touch, which carries many messages into the 
Palace House. 

Shet your eyes and let some one hand you several things 
and see if your Finger Servants can tell what they are. 
Yes, that was a bell, and that was a glass, and that wasa 
pencil, and that a book. And these Little Servants knew 
exactly the size, shape and form of everything you touched 
Are they not wise and knowing? They do a lot more for 
little blind boys and girls. They help them to read. By 
going over and around raised letters, these Little Finger 
Servants spell out words for the unfortunate blind children, 
who cannot see at all. Is it not wonderful that Little 
Finger Servants can do all this? 

I once saw a little blind girl in an asylum do her number 
lesson. She did it almost as quickly as you do it yourself. 
The figures she used were at the top of her arithmetic frame, 
and she could tell by feeling them, if she had the right ones 
to bring down. 

Your Finger Servants can be highly trained in some art. 
as painting, sculpturing, music, to make the world more 
beautiful and give happiness to a great many people. Look 
at some of our fine paintings and think how faithfully and 
well Little Finger Servants can work for some people. 
Have you ever heard a fine violinist? Next time watch 
him and see how well trained his Finger Servants are 
They run up and down the strings, bringing out delightful 

melodies. You see, they have been very carefully trained, 
until they do their work as easily and naturally as if it were 
mere play. Do you want your Finger Servants to be 
trained to do some of the wonderful things in the world, a 
are you going to let them be lazy and idle and get into 
mischief and trouble? For idleness leads to mischief, mis 
chief to naughtiness, naughtiness to unhappiness. I am 
sure every boy and girl wants to be happy, so let him train 
his Finger Servants to do something useful. 


Legs 


Your most useful servants are your two strong legs and 
they have under them two little feet which go on errant 
for you, run for you, take you out of the rain, moving you 
body: house here and there and everywhere, on the train, a 
the steamboat, out of the city, back again to home and 
mother. 

Woe unto you if by chance Little Foot Servant gets sid 
and sore and cannot move your Body House when it wait 
to go to school, to the circus, or out to play. Some da 
that may happen if you are not careful. Did it ever hap 
pen to you when were not thinking,{to take off your shos 
and stockings and make your Little Feet Servants run ou 
in the back yard and before you knew it, you had steppé 
on broken glass. Of course you didn’t mean to do thi 
but you were not thinking of Little Servants then, yt 
were thinking of having fun chasing old Billy around # 
yard. Now when Little Foot Servant is all laid up # 
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and sore, how tenderly you nurse him and take care of him. 
You put mother’s soft pillow for him to rest on, you wrap 
him up in ointments and soft cotton and care for him, oh, 
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so tenderly! And soon with careful nursing servant Little 
“led of Foot is well, and he and other Little Foot happily once 
sveaght more are ready and willing to take the Body House any 
os e it wishes to go But maybe next time you will be 
5 Bets ore careful of Little Feet Servants and keep on your shoes 
e “ty § or sandals when you are playing in the yard. 
} ae Let me tell you about another little boy’s Foot Servant 
7 Walt § hich never did get well, and oh, it is so sad to think how 
“cep it B careless he was and how little he appreciated his willing 
oe do Feet Servants until it was too late! This little boy’s name 
~ stay was Paul, and one day he was playing in the street when a 
aa big truck drove by and he swung on behind stealing a ride. Copal ey - back 
__, « ff Somebow he missed his hold and fell under the wheel and Guarantee- 
pest In . 
enty of ome Little Foot was caught beneath and crushed very 
badly. When this little boy was picked up, the Doctor — 
- Body y bad to be sent for and discovered that Little Foot was 
e < very, very badly injured. He was sick for a long time and 
~ the the Doctor could do very little for him, and ever since he 
© has had to use crutches. He can do. hardly any of the " . 
thin things you boys can do. He can’t play ball, or fly kites, If you tell stories you need this 
ey am | of tun and jump as you do. Of course all the boys are unusual book—no matter how many 
was a § very kind to him, but nobody could ever give him back other story books are available for 
; knew y Bis one dear Servant Little Foot. your use. 
ee a you are ng Y ys a —, your ood rind ae 
ittle coverings (shoes) get wet, Dy all means nge them 
; _ : to dry ones Never - —— he, A with = ee as WORTH WHILE STORIES 
~ = & this will make you sick and your Body House will not be a 
aa beautiful Palace rey if pe — here a mg throat FOR EVERY DAY 
..' i make it weak, and rob it of some of its strength. rainy . . 
Be weather wear your rubbers, but do not keep them on in the best book of its kind rides pub- 
tool, lished for kindergarten and primary 
ae Little Feet Servants can be trained to many acts of kind- grades, provides in one volume a 
frame | 288. They can do so many errands for mother, they can be story for every day of the school 
ht ones | taught to- walk softly, especially when baby is asleep. year without repetition—a feature 
They can also be trained to walk softly in school and not embodied in no other-storv: book. 
me art. § stamp clumsily along, which might disturb somebody from , . : 
d mor studying his lessons. These stories are not the choice 
” tan eRe of one individual—they represent 
eautiful feet are those that go, . ; 
illy and On kindly errands to and fro, | the story ideals of an experienced 
people. Down humblest ways if God wills it so. teaching faculty. Their value has 
e watch mre, SOT, ty Battle Hamas been proven by actual schoolroom 
sightfd use and the hundred and eighty-five 
trained, . ° . stories selected were chosen from ten 
it were Making a Game of Arithmetic times that number used and tested. 
s to be (Continued from page 493) These stories are told in your own 
fry leader and the leader of the opposite side are allowed to words—you do not need to retell 
amie Point out the mistake. te them; simply read them as they are 
ee oped s ape se e — cat ee sence 7 because written and the youngest pupils will 
im train Ape ae npr nad he sagen whines dep va ate understand their meaning and moral. 
called by the leader who receives him and that leader may This beautiful book of 424 pages— 
call him if he has not previously done so. big type, easy to read—is sold to you 
The illustration shows the way the game is played. ‘The with the understanding that if you do 
legs andi leader of the odd numbers began the game by calling, “Seven not find it all that we claim, and a book 
_errands plus two.” Seven came from the odd numbers’ side, and that will be of real service to you every 
ing yous §=met Two from the even numbers’ side. They swung around day of the school year, you may return 
‘rain, @§ and Seven led Two to the odd numbers’ side, as their sum, it to us within five days after receipt »<< 
me nine, is an odd number. Then the leader of the even num- and we will promptly refund your -@iHAox 
_g bers called, “Five and Three.” Five and Three both come $1.50. Send your order on the 779 phys 
gets sit -from the odd numbers’ side, swing around, and Five will coupon attached. It will AEE SS 
it wall lead Three to the even numbers’ side as their sum, eight, is be acce 1. pean hs 
a +e ; ’ pted by any Mil- ,~go7cGO%o “oh ac 
ome day aneven number. But if Five should make a mistake and t Bradl re SP 5 ee 
ver hap lead Three to the odd numbers’ side, then Five must | fesse | rk > Of eS ee 
5 as * ave branch or 4B FS 5 Sch 
yur shoe the :2me and Three return to her place in the odd numbers’ peony “> mt, SS Me F 
run oul side. agency. shes “eis : 
steppe Each leader must call two numbers in his turn just as long -) =” pe 
do thal as there are two numbers playing whom he has not called, : ‘ fe ery 
ren, YHR even though calling the only numbers left will not-help his — : 
ound tf side. When neither leader can call two numbers that he MILTON BRADLEY CO., - Springfield, Mass. 
| up S@f has not called before, the game is ended and the side which Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


then has the most players wins the game.. Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 
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There is one agency for helping the schools that every 
town should possess this year even if it has not hitherto 
felt the need of one. We mean a parent-teacher club. 
This magazine has already published suggestions for or- 
ganizing such a club, and these suggestions will continue 
through the year. Friendship and understanding between 
parents and teachers is the one most potent factor in keep- 
ing children in school. The temptation this year of put- 
ting children to work instead of continuing them in school 
will be great, and so also may be inducements to truancy. 
Here is an immediate and pressing problem to be met by 
the parent-teacher club. So, if you find no such club in 
the town where you are teaching, you can perform no more 
patriotic duty than to help organize one and make it a suc- 
cess. Here is an appeal sent out by Dr. Claxton, which 
ought to be read and discussed by such clubs: 

“Tt is of the greatest importance that the schools of the 
United States of all kinds and grades — public, private, and 
parochial — be maintained during the war without any 
lowering of their standards or falling off in their attendance. 

“This is necessary, both for the protection of our boys 
and girls against many unusual temptations to delin- 
quencies of various kinds, and that they may have full op- 
portunity for preparation for the work of life and for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship; all of which will 
require a higher degree of preparation because of the war. 

“For many reasons there will be need in this country for 
higher standards in average of ability, knowledge, and 
virtue, when the boys and girls now in our schools have 
reached manhood and womanhood, than we or any other 
people have yet attained to. 

“Tn the making of public opinion and popular sentiment 
necessary for the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
to keep children in the schools, and to prevent their exploita.- 
tion in the mills and shops, the churches may do much. I 
am therefore appealing to all ministers to urge this from 
their pulpits, and to all superintendents of Sunday-schools 
and .all leaders of young peoples’ societies to have this 
matter discussed in their meetings. 

“To do this is a patriotic duty which should be performed 
gladly, both for the present defence and for the future wel- 
fare of the country.” 


On another page of this issue a primary teacher discusses 
her success in teaching knitting in the first grade. What 
she has accomplished ought to be easy in third and fourth 
grades and in ungraded schools. Much of the Red Cross 
knitting would make excellent busy work, or work for 
stormy recess periods, for early comers before the session 
begins, etc. Here are the directions for knitting a sweater. 
For young children articles made of yarn on large bone 
needles are to be preferred: 

Two and one-half hanks of yarn (3 pound), one pair Red 
Cross needles No. 3. Cast on 80 stitches. Knit 2, purl 2 
stitches for four inches. Knit plain until sweater measures 
25 inches. Knit 28 stitches; bind off 24 stitches for neck, 
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loose. Knit 28 stitches. Knit 7 ridges on each shoulde Strang: 
cast on 24:stitches. Knit plain for 21 inches. Purl 2 Chil: 
knit 2 stitches for 4 inches. Sew up sides, leaving ‘) inches Brown 


for armholes. Two rows single crochet around neck ang Wit! 


1 row single crochet around armholes. 
























Some very interesting tests have recently been made ji 
the University of Iowa to determine the relative e'ficiency 
of slow and rapid readers. These experiments were made 
at different times with different groups of students, ang 
the result should be interesting to all teachers. ‘The fing) 
test is thus described: 

“Each member of the class was provided with a copy q 
the article and instructed to begin the reading at a give 
signal. They were cautioned to read as nearly as possib 
at their natural rates and with careful attention to the cop. 
tent of the article. They were told they would be askeji. 
to answer a series of fact questions based on the readi 
but that no one would be held responsible for cuestionsiiiat 
on the article relating to subject matter beyond the amount 
he had read. It was also understood that their answer 
to the questions would not affect their class grades. The 
members of the three classes participating respomded 
heartily and in every case turned in carefully prepared an- 
swers to the mimeographed questions submitted to them mre 
All the work was done in the regular class period of fifty 
minutes. At the signal all began the reading and when the 
first two of each class had finished all were asked to stop. 
Each student then counted the number of columns anda: 
lines he had read and recorded it at the top of his sheets 
of questions. The questions were forty-two, referring t 
specific facts in the article. Seventy-two points were in 
volved in the questions. The marking was very clos, 
an answer being regarded as either right or wrong. 

“The median percentage of accuracy of these students 
was 45.8; the 75 percentile mark was 58.8 and the 25 per 
centile was 36.2. The upper quartile as to rate included 
all students who had read not less than 10 columns and 14% 
lines. The lowest quartile included all who read not more 
than 7 columns and 3 lines. 

“Of the 19 rapid readers, 5 equaled or exceeded th 
median accuracy of the group, and only 2 equaled or e- 
ceeded the 75 percentile mark. Of the 19 slow readers, 
14 equaled or exceeded the median accuracy of the wholel 
group and 9 exceeded the 75 percentile mark. ? 

“The average percentage of accuracy of the fastest, 
quartile was 41.8 and of the slowest quartile was 53. 

“Using Pearson’s rank difference formula, the co-efficient 
of correlation between rate of reading and accuracy of rejRt 
call was computed and was found to be — .47. The results 
of these experiments thus completely corroborate the fin¢- 
ings of the earlier experiments, namely, that in this sort 
of a test the rapid reader is considerably less efficient then 
the slow reader as measured by ability to answer accurately. 
questions of fact over what has just been read.”’ 






















The Lewis Story Method of Teaching 
Reading and Spelling 

Endorsed by thousands of enthusiastic teachers. Has 

made more than 100,000 children happy in their work. 


M. ScHWALMEYER of the Fiorida State College for Women, says: 
“Your manual is wonderful. I think the book the most 
concise and yet complete compendium of reading that I 
have seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 
See page 467 of this Magazine for September 1917. 
Write at once for our special 30 day offer. 





G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4707 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


My Garden 


If I could but put my woods in -ong, 
And tell what’s there enjoye: . 
All men would to my garden th:ong, 

And leave the cities void. 











In my plot no tulips blow — 
Snow-loving pines and oaks : stead; 

And rank the savage maples grow 
From spring’s faint flush to au! umn red. 












My garden is a forest ledge, 
Which older forests bound; 
The banks slope down to the blue = ckeedg 
Then plunge to depths profoud. 
— / merson 
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The Cat-Tails 


friendly little Cat-tails, 

Growing close together, 

Crowding marsh and shallow streams 
Through all the Autumn weather. 









oulder strange, mysterious Cat-tails, 
Purl 2 Chil‘ren’s great delight, 
’ inches Brown and velvety without, 
ck ang Within all fluffy white. 
Teachers Wanted 
lade in $190 to $150 Month 
ficiency All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
© Madeleent examinations to be held. throughout 





































entire country during the Fall. Because 
war, women are being shown preference. 
le positions pay from $1200 to $1800; 
ye short hours and annual vacations, 
th full pay. Those interested should write 
wdiately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
5992, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
examination dates and places and large 
‘isriptive books, showing the positions 
Mainable and giving many sample examin- 
jon questions, which will be sent free of 


' 
arty 


Well-Expanded Lungs Not 
Enough 

Pure blood is indispensable to the health 

i strength of the lungs. The fact is, 


is nothing more necessary in our 
sical economy than pure blood — Hood’s 





_of fifty aparilla is the good old reliable family 
vhen the medy for diseases of the blood, scrofula, 
to stop.B.umatism, catarrh, and low or run-down 
nNS aNdBndition of the system. Get it to-day, 
is sheetsiind begin to take it at once. Accept no 
Ting tomsbstitute. 

were in- 

ry close, Devices to Obtain Thorough 
B. Work 

students Estuer S. MartTIN 

: 25 pet Sometimes studious pupils fail to know 
includediimortant facts of a lesson even after 


s and M@dying it laboriously. Often one will 
10t morefay, “I didn’t see that in the lesson, and 
studied it, too.” This plan is advan- 
ded themweous in meeting the difficulty. 

d or ex Brery day I put on the blackboard (or 
readers, separate hektographed copies), a 
ne whole” of questions covering the next day’s 
, son in all subjects, such as physiology, 
sory, etc. Occasionally, I ask these 
me questions in the class recitation, but 
is better to develop ideas from them. 


> fastest 
3 


-efficientiigin, most of the children are able to 
cy of regmtave the answers into a neat stéry. All 
e resultsgpsof questions are pasted into their note- 
the find-gemks for use in examination reviews. 


tr thorough questions are made over a 
ject, as, ‘‘ The Circulatory System” or 
keconstruction,” outlines are made, the 
St being put on to the board, and a gen- 
fi teview is made, followed next day by 
Witten test. The spelling of all new 
nds is learned each day by underscoring 
fm in the questions, or tucking in a list 


this sort 
ent then 


curately 








ong, end of questions. The fine results 

lis obtained, will recompense one for 
ng, S detailed work. 

So much is said to-day of “poor spell- 

&” Perhaps the remark is unjust; if 

; it is unnecessary. Children, to be 

stead; spellers,” thrive best on an oral 

— g twice a day, four days in the week, 


ped off with a written lesson on the 
a. Should a child miss, he must re- 
i until all the words in the'lesson are 
Mughly mastered. The words for the 
Mare made into a story for language, 
mitto sentences and diagrammed. 









nerson 





As soon as the primary pupils are able 
to spell, a reading lesson is put on the 
board, and every word is learned. They 
enjoy doing it. 

In rural schools, many recitations can 
be eliminated by the rotation of oral and 
written work, and by having the older 
pupils hear some of the work. Teach 
the advanced pupils all songs and recita- 
tions for entertainments, and let them 
teach the others. In the same way read- 


ing lessons can be dictated and written 
with only slight supervision by the 
teacher. It is an excellent way to teach 
the use of punctuation marks after their 
meaning has once been explained. 

To prevent borrowing, provide a pen- 
knife or paring knife hung near the waste- 
paper basket, and an extra tablet requiring 
the borrowed sheets returned in two days. 
Extra pencils can be obtained on the same 
plan. 








REAL MATTRESS CLEAN LINESS 


BEP ticking is a sieve-like fabric, which allows foreign 
matter to filter through and to become a fixture in 


the mattress. 


Re-covering such bedding is an uncleanly makeshift, 
which merely does away with part of the trouble. 


What is needed is an antiseptic washable 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pad 
which really solves this vexing problem. It protects 


the mattress and adds to its life. 


Made of bleached muslin padded with white wadding — 


wash easily —dry light and fluffy as new. 
Made in All Sizes 


Look for trade mark sewed on every Pad. 








TRADE MARK 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 16 Laight St., New York City 

















YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 








st” at ail times. 
the failure or success of 


My new N haper “* 


In this day and age attention to your appearance is an absolute 
if you expect to make the most out of life. 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is 
Ps ae well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 
fon greatly if not wholly, by your “looks,” therefore it 

st” Pemit no one to see you | 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
our life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
RADOS”’ (Madel 22) corrects now ill-shaped 
without operation quickly, safely and permanently. 
not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct I-Shaped 
Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Speciatist, 870 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. Y, 


necessity 
Not only should you wish to 


ys to “ your 
ng otherwise; it 


noses 
Ts pleasant and does 
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Makes Music Teaching Easier 
The“101 Best Songs’ 


This nationally known book takes the tedium out of 
music teaching. The pupils like it; the keys are easy, the songs, those 


which children want to sing. Tens of thousands of the best 


uipped schools in 


America are using it. From them all comes the same word: “Jt makes teaching 
easier.’” You and your pupils will find the “101 Best Songs” better than any 


other for the purpose. 


It contains the noblest songs of patriotism, that teach love 


of country; Songs of Sentiment and the Home; Sacred Selections and College 
and Folk Songs. Just the songs that have made good. 


Over 2 Million Copies Sold 
, arose, Sy te ae . 
is its enormous sale. 

Over 2 million detien tou by 4 
schools that have tested it andjcom- » 
pared it with others. * 

The same -teaching 
that have helped -all these other 


sucssecceces Well we pirtarey 4 Read 


Set in easily read e music 
@ isineasy keys. Every word, note, 
® author's name and date is correct, 
. as proven by exhaustive search. 
. 


her his 
fook-epetiaiythts © Beginner’s Book of Songs 
i features 6 fine new 16th Edi- s i 


his is another book of simple 


w tion. Write for free @ exercises, rote songs, etc., for 
teachers will help you make music § {iis paper. S i i at same 
more interesting to your pupils, aeeeesananeasn low prices, 

nly Yes—only Sc per book in 100 | F. O. B. Chicago, 
0 or $100 per doz., prepaid by mail. than 1 dozen, 

By 10c per copy, prepai 
To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more copies be made up partly of the 


“Beginner's Book of Songs,” provided you cannot use 100 copies of either one. 


The (able Company 


1201 Cable Bldg. 





Chicago 








(The witches wear high pointed caps decorated with black cut-outs— 
cats, bats, crescents, etc. They carry hearth-brooms to the right, as 
if riding them. The jack-o’-lantern masks are made of orange crépe 
paper, large enough to cover the head completely. The paper is 
gathered into a stem at the top, and the lower edge is pleated to fit 
the neck. The eyes, nose and mouth are then cut out. This play was 
given with success in my school-room.) 


Five Jack-o'-lanterns (standing facing audience, sing) 
We are jolly Jack-o’-lanterns 
Hanging in the trees; 
Here the North Wind swings us, swings us; 
Yet we never freeze. 
Soon we’ll meet the little witches 
In the moonlight fair. 
Look! They come a-riding, riding, 
Swiftly through the air. 
(Point to advancing witches.) 


W itches (sing as they gallop along) 

We are witches, little witches, 
On our broomsticks fine. 

In the night we come a-riding, 

' Some time after nine. 

Here we meet the Jack-o’-lanterns — 
In the trees they swing. 

Here we have our merry party; 
Here we dance and sing. 










Witches (choose partners; all form a ring and skip, singing) 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la-la; 
Tra, la, la, la, la; 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, la, la, la; 
La, la, la, la, la. 


(They halt and form a half-circle, facing the audience.) 


Witches (sing) 
We are gentle little witches; 
We never beserms nor scold. 
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Witches and Jack-o’-Lanterns 


(A Hallowe’en Playlet for five little girls and five boys) 
Belle Gray 


Octoher 


We are not the cross, bad ones 
Of which you’ve oit been told. 

All of us our gifts are bringing 
To the children dear. 

We will tell about our gifts 
If you should care to hear. 


First Jack-o’tantern (speaks to First Witch) 





Ve 


: (Fo 


Hickor 
Hazel 
Big an 
From | 
Butter’ 
Brazil 
Cries, | 
Little | 



























First little Witch, what gift bring you? ay 
e 
First Witch If at c 
To the good child I bring a friend, sweet and true Batter 
Second Jack-o’-lantern 
Second little Witch, what gift do you bring? 
As 
Second Witch 
I give to the good child a voice that can sing. Or 
Third Jack o’-antern Is 
Third little Witch, what may your gift be? . 
P| 
Third Witch 
I bring to the good child a heart full of glee. gi 
€ 
Fourth Jack-o’-lantern 
Fourth little Witch, what bring you to-night? Pe 
Bu 


Fourth Witch 


To: the good child I bring many days glad and bright. It 


Fifth Jack-o’ lantern 


Fifth little Witch, of your gift we would know. 


Fifth Witch 


I give love to the good child where’er she may go. 


All the Jack-o'-lanterns 





a \ 








I will tell you 
How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


ou said, “If I could only put on 
Ee or, Memyt How I'd like to be rid of this Fail” 








you realize that you can weigh just exactly what you-should 
by (Bowing my easy, scientific directions in the privacy of your 
room? And you will be stronger and look younger as you 
wa your fan. 


J \ 





The medical 
} a. and daughters are my pupils. J 4 


No Drugs— No Medicine 


ait have devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 re- 

fined, intelligent women have not only regained health, Vitality ‘ 

and perfect figures and carriage, but they have learned how to 5 ee 
keep 


Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. 


me a line and I will explain, without expense, the method = 
by which you can improve your figure; build up your vitality; 
strengthen your nerves; secure perfect self-control; and flood 
your entire life with the joy of perfect health. =! 


magazines advertise. my work. Physicians’ 
\' 
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— at all. 


































But what of the bad child, O witches so small? I am 
————— All the Witches 
To the bad child we bring neo—g Yet 


Littl 





Just 


(Shake their heads dolefully.) 


Witches (sing.) 
We are witches, little witches, 


tle Ja 














ae’ Riding on the breeze. 4 on 
& { Oft we meet the jack-o’lantems if ja 
. In the leafy trees. 
)\ Now we go to take good childraijin. 1+; 
+3 Gifts to make them vlad; 
® But we have no gifts for child] That 
, *| Who are cross and bad. All a 
Pe $ Thor 


| | (They gallop away, riding their bro Just 























(C) 
FOR BUSY WORK «.. 
© q\|| ALPHABET CARDS § his 








B_ a7 












as run a line through 











a oo gen ga gap hab atm crt e e die te Ifyou have any of the following deran ' ! 
“a services are personel to sen. | Your cate will be individu Excess Flesh in any part Lack of Reserve |} 


died. I am at Fy Ope rom 8 to 5 daily, studying of body Nervousness 

my Soa cases. May I help you? — Bust, Chest, Neck  eene ere 
we for ees Pe mye obey bee Skye cor- Round Shoulders In a 

ectly; or, still, write me a r your par- Incorrect Standin Dizziness 

ticular case — I will respect your confidence. Incorrect Walking Weakness 
Susanha Cocrof Poot Crewiaton = Gali 

‘oor Ci 

a ocro t Lame Back ‘orpid Liver 





it and send it to me: 


on heavy cardboar 


Put upin envelope, containing <ufficient 
cut apart for 250 cards, each about hree-fourt 
an inch square, dquare, printed on both s 
d, assorted colo: 


Price, 15 cents 
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Verses to Learn 


A Nut Frolic 
‘(For eight little boys, with nuts) 








Hickory nuts and Walnuts, 

Hazel nuts and all nuts, 

Big anc’ ripe and golden brown, 
from tie trees come tumbling down. 
Buttern'1t and beechnut, 

Brazil vut — and each nut 

(ries, ““ Just see us come and come - 
Little folks, won’t you have some? 


Chestnu:, now, and Pecan — he 
isthe best nut he can be! 

[fat cracking you’re expert, 

Better serve us with ee ss 


Cleanliness 


As fresh as a daisy, 
As sweet as a rose, 
Or indeed, any other 
Sweet flower that blows, 
Is the good little scholar 
Who never is seen 
Unless he is certain 
He’s dainty and clean. 


He may not be wealthy 
His clothes may be plain 
Perhaps they’ve been mended 
Again and again, 
But if he is looking 
Quite clean and quite neat 
It is only the friendliest 
Glances he’ll meet. 
— Susie M. Best 


Little Jack Pumpkin Face 


hid with yellow cloth over face having places 
aut to go over nose and eyes (sings) 
(Tune—“ Tardy Scholar’’) 


Iam just Jack Pumpkin-Face — 
And I stay right in my place — 
Yet the children run from me, 
Just as ’fraid as they can be! 


A chorus replies) 


ittle Jack Pumpkin Face, O, O, O! 

u're such a queer, queer, funny old 
fright, 

you come in the dark, dark night; 

ittle Jack Pumpkin Face, O, O, O! 

ittle Jack Pumpkin Face, O, O, O! 

you scare us all away you know 
mlittle Jack Pumpkin Face, O, O,O! 


That is ust the way you see 

All are still afraid of me! 

Though I smile from ear to ear — 
Just to show them all good cheer! 


(Chorus same as First Stanza) 


Iam good as good can be, 

If you’ll make a pie of me — 
Just so rich and nice and sweet! 
O I’m such a jolly treat! 





WU 


EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
Your Eye: zrow dull and lusterless, keep them | ubri- 
Since the Moving Pictures came, it has become a 
amon the better class of men and women to go 
the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin, 
—or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 

telief i» Murine applications. 
lathe Sch.ol-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust 

Bye Str:in induced by Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore 
mal Con‘itions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 

its action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
mis Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
you with Murine. 





(Chorus shake hands with Jack Pumpkin 
Face) 


Little Jack Pumpkin Face, how do you do? 
Little Jack Pumpkin Face, how do you do? 
O you’re the very best fellow, come here, 
Come right along, you merry old dear! 
Little Jack Pumpkin Face, how do you do? 
Little Jack Pumpkin Face, how do you do? 
O you’re the very best fellow, come here 
O you little Jack Pumpkin Face,! how do 
you do? 


Somebody’s Birthday 


This is somebody’s birthday, 
Just as sure as fate; 

Some little boy is six years old, 
Some little girl is eight. 

Some little boy is three to-day, 
Some little girl thirteen, * , 

Some little twins are exactly two — 
Two apiece, I mean. 


Some one is eating his birthday cake 
And laughing over the plums; 
Some one is counting her birthday dolls 
On all her fingers and thumbs. 
Some one is bouncing his birthday ball 
Or winding her birthday watch, 
Some one is not too wise or tall 
For birthday butter-scotch. 


Think of the beautiful birthday books, 
Think of the birthday cheer, 
Think of the birthday happiness 
Every day in the year! 
Every day in the year, my dear, 
Every day .we’re alive, 
Some happy child is one or two, 
Or three or four or five. 
— Youth’s Companion 





A Prompt Settlement 

The Fremont (Nebraska) Evening 
Tribune of August 27, 1917, announced 
the tragic death of Miss Gertrude Arm- 
stead, of North Bend, Nebraska. 

Miss Armstead was twenty-six years of 
age. For five years she taught in the 
Fremont schools, three years ago resign- 
ing to take a position of principal of one 


TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for infor- 
mation concerning Morris’ 
books, one million of which 
have been sold. Andrews’ 
History for high schools and 
Andrews’ Brief History for 7th 
and 8th grades. 








LANGUAGE BOOKS of 
exceptional merit, you should 
not fail to consider Wilcox’s 
Daily English Lessons for all 
elementary grades. 





AN AGRICULTURAL 
TEXT BOOK, of course 
you want the best, and that is 


Davis’s Productive Farming 





CORRESPON DENCE SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





wane CO< = 





- Philadelphia Chicago Boston 









of the grade schools ‘at Grand Island. 
She had been re-elected to the position 
and had intended to leave for Grand 
Island the day of the tragedy to arrange 
for the re-opening of school the following 
Monday. 

Within forty-eight hours after the 
tragedy the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers paid the accidental death benefit 
of one thousand dollars to her beneficiary. 





Annette 
Kellermann 


Speaks to 


You: ) 


“Do you ‘value 
perfect 
health 


“Do you want 


a good 
figure 


‘You should and 


can have BOTTi.” 


You should have the health that 
brings the joy of STRENGTH, VIGOR, 
ENERGY and ENTHUSIASM into 
your life: And you can have it simply 
by following my instructions. 


As a child I was sickly, puny and ifl- 
formed and spent much of my early life 
in the effort to overcome these handicaps. 


I WAS SUCCESSFUL. Iam a living 
example of what can be accomplished by 
intelligently following my system. 


Millions have seen in my photoplays, 
Neptune’s Daughter and A Daughter of 
the Gods, the evidence of the success of 
my methods. 


Having demonstrated the practicability 
of my system, I broadened and adapted 
it to meet the needs of others. The re- 
sults which I have accomplished for my- 
self I have helped others to attain for 
themselves. Many thousands of the 
most intelligent women in the world have 
taken my course of instructions. Their 
success has made them my friends — a 
large percentage of my pupils have come 
to me through the recommendation of 
others. 


I don’t have to tell you what I can do. 
I will tell what I have done. 


I have spent much time in the prepara- 
tion of my new book, ‘“‘The Body Beauti- 
ful.” It is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself, explaining my system, 
and can be had for the asking. 


Surely it’s worth your while to find out 
more about what I can do for you! 


Send two-cent stamp for 
‘*The Body Beautiful’’ to-day. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 
Suite 513P, 12 W. 3ist St., New York 
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DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 
Home study courses in Free- 
hand Drawing, Wash Drawing, 
Water Color and Oil Painting, 
Illustrating and Cartooning. 
You can develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you full 
rticulars of this unusual offer 
return mail and our handsome 
illustrated Art Annual. 


] FINE ARTSINSTITUTE, Studio 507, Omaha, Neb. 


ETHODS by correspondence. 
ae Eas ee trainin, a the best methods of 


EN tthe E. COOPER 
Normal, Johnson City, Tenn. 


A A BANKER 
ES cae 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


rs, Mono- 
$ eke logues Folk Dance, Operetas Musi Musical Pieces, 
PLA YS: Motion d Songs. 
Songs, Shadow Plays ey Saadenieen, 
Entertainments for all Holidays,” Minstrels, Jokes, Hand wd 


Books, Make-Up Goods, etc. 
Naw Commencement Manual 
For all ages and occasions. tor eee pod 


Large catalog Free. Repietd [ Soon 
I. s. DENISON & 00. ie sd eos. 


1.28. 


QORATIONS, Debates, Essays, Discussions, etc.» 
prepared to order. Fifteen years’ experence. 
MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
93 Callahan Bark Bidg. Dayton, Ohio 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing one moving picture phy a week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. You can write them. We 
show you how. Send for free booklet, valuable infor- 
mation and special prize offer. CHICAGO PHO 
PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE, Box 278 Y-5, Chicago 


FREE TO TEACHERS 


ota a 5 x 8 ft, Bunting Flag, a Framed Picture of 
= pom or Lincoln ,(20 x 26 inches), or a high grade 
baton rpener 


For Your Schoolroom 

By having your pupils dispose of our quality lead “nope es 
or Picture post cards, as selected. A$2.50 order forthe 
pencil she ner, or a $5.00 order for Flag or Framed 

icture. encils sellat 5c each, post cards at 10c per 
ee 10 high grade cards. Assortment if desired. 
All shipments prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order 
to-day. Dept. 100 


The Lee Company, Saginaw (W. S.), Mich. 


















































Dept.57_,_ CHICAGO 

















The Brothers 


One little brother is short and slow, 
The other is taller and he can run, 
For he takes twelve steps with his longer 
le; 
While his brother is taking one. 


One little brother a bell must ring . 
With every step he slowly makes; 
But the other runs gaily from-morn till 
night, 
Nor cares to notice the steps he takes. 


He who loves riddles may guess me this 
one — 

Who are the brothers and where do they 
run? — St. Nicholas 


Little Moon 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 

Where will you be going, dear, 
Far away from me? 


O, if I were one small star, 
I would follow you, 

Way, away, behind the world 
All sunset through. 


Little moon, little moon, 
Sharp and silvery, 

Where were you the whole day long? 
Dear, what did you see? 


Fairy fields and palaces? 
Queens with golden hair? 

Purple fruit on silver trees? 
Damsels dancing there? 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 
You have seen such lovely things 
You almost frighten me! 
— Fannie S. Davis, in Good House- 
keeping 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T, M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


ACENCY 


Boston. 
REGISTER NOW. 





™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE “ 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 








POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address 


MARION, IND. 








SCHERMERHOR 


Established (855 __ 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
LTS AT ATES NE nt A 
353 Fifth Ave., NI NEW YORK people. 


Chisato Office, 306 So. Wabash 
Norman Prass, Manager 


We register only reli- 
able candidates. Services free 
we to school officials. 


ULFORD, thn 





PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 


38th year. First class ee sap locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school off ecommenda 
prepared teachers in great Canad. 205 D. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


Direc tions. Well 


Verses to Learn 












Here is our love to you, flag of thes 


and flag of the tried and the try 
Here is our love to your streaming sty 
and your stars in a field o! blue; 


Native or foreign, we’re children al] off 

land over which you fly 

And, native or foreign, we love the 

for which it were sweet to die. 
— Denis A. WcCa 


Somebody’s Knocking 


There’s somebody knocking. Hark! , 
can it be! 

It’s not at the door! no, it’s in-the elm ty 
I hear it again; it goes rat-a-ta! 

Now, what in the world is the meaning 
that? 

I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! itis 
It’s young Master Woodpecker, gall 
and free. 

He’s dressed very handsomely (rat-a4 
tat), 

Just like a young dandy, so 
fat. 

He’s making his visits this morning, 
see: 

Some friends of his live in that elmt 


comely 


And as trees have no door-bells (raf 
tat-tat) 

Of course he must knock; what is plai 
than that? 

Now old Madam Bug hears him rap at 
door: 


Why doesn’t she come? Does she thi 
him a bore? 

She stays in her chamber and keeps v4 
still. 

I guess she’s afraid he’s bringing a bi 
“T’ve seen you before, my good masta 


chaff.” — The Nursery 


Story of Columbus 


Of all the stories 
Teacher knows, 

Which one is best 
Do you suppose? 


The one of Columbus 
And how he sailed 
Across strange seas, 
And never failed. 


Until he found 
A Country new 
Where Red Men «ame 
His ships to view. 


T’'d ike to have seen 
Him proudly |neel 
Beneath the Fla; 
Of old Castile. 


There on the shore 

In the morning light 
It must have be: 

A splendid sight! 


If he’d but know», 
Hooray! Hoo: 
He’d found my La 


y! 


nd— 





AMERICA! 








says she; 

“Although I’m a bug, sir, you can’t hy 
bug me. 

Rap on,if you please! At your rapping 
laugh. 


I’m too old a bug to be caught with yams 
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The little birds, how sweet they sing! 
0 let them joyous live! 
And never seek to take a life 
That you can never give. 
— Colesworthy 


A Bird Tangle 
i boasts no grandeur, this wild place of 


ours ; 
It was not made for palaces or kings; 
i has © jewels but the wayside flowers; 
Nor gcid, save that which every sunset 


gs. 


myrtle carpet spreads beneath our feet 

And from that sumach-bush among the 
trees 

Mere comes a song. O robin, were the 
swee! . . 

Wild strains of Pan half so divine as 
these ° 


mong the clovers bending down before 
Our steps, a mother bird chants joyously. 
tiny nest, three speckled eggs, what more 
ls needed to complete her melody? 


little corner of this world of ours, 

Where we may be away from other 
things; : 

boon companions of the summer flow- 
ers, 

And learn to love our little friends with 
wings. — Mary B. Boynton 


A Revolt 


he numbers Two, Naught, One, Three, 
Four, 
And Seven, Nine, Six, Five, Eight, 
t night upon the schoolroom floor 
Bagaged in hot debate; 
nd each, regardless, tried togshow 
he rest too high were, he too low, 
mi claimed he cause had to be nettled 
hat thus his station had been settled; 
Td like to see,” cried waspish Three, 
How Six is twice as big as me!” 
And I would just inquire,” snapped Two, 
Why I am not as big as you! 
wk here — although I’m on my knees, 
nqguite as tall, sir, if you please!” 
id Eight: “And why should I not count 
smuch as Nine does in amount? 
has but one loop, I declare, 
nd I have two — it isn’t fair!” 
That’s so,” agreed Six, with a frown, 
Who turned him up, and turned me 
down?” 
daow behold Eight, Nine, and Six 
changing words as cross as sticks. 
md Naught refused to be thus named, 
itin a petty rage exclaimed: 
ough | am Naught, you other chaps 
ave often noticed it, perhaps, 
mit when they glimpse me at your side 
m times your worth is multiplied!” 
id higher still the hubbub swelled 
Severy member there rebelled 
eunst those arrogant old mentors, 
me first arithmetic inventors. 
leach would far outrank the other, 
inone would listen to his brother, 
tNaugh: declined to yield to One 
And Six or Nine to Eight — 
t Witness all the mischief done 
little Jamie’s slate! 
~Eiwin L. Sabin, in New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser 








Verses to Learn 


The Endless Story 


A tiny drop of water 
Within the ocean lay; 

A coaxing sunbeam caught her 
And bore her far away; 

Up, up, and higher still, they go, 
With gentle motion soft and slow. 


A little cloud lay sleeping 
Upon the azure sky, 
A little spring came dripping 
The moss and ferns among; 
A silver rill went tripping 
But soon she fell a-weeping, 
As cold the wind rushed by, 
And cried and cried herself away — 
It was a very rainy day. 


The little raindrops sinking 
Ran trickling through the ground, 

And set the brooklets drinking 
In all the country round; 

But some with laughing murmur said, 
“We'll farther go,” and on they sped. 
And. singing sweet along, 

And calling others to its side 
Until it rolled — a river’s tide. 

And with the ocean blending 
At last its waters run. 

“This is the story’s ending?” 

Why, no! ’tis just begun; 

For in the ocean, as before, 








War Opens Hundreds of Govern- 
ment Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held throughout 
entire country. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1200 to $1800; have short hours 
and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute; Dept H221, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


PRETTY CLASS ROOMS 


Fill the walls with pictures, 
charts, pennants, etc., by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hao the Hanger 

with a Twist, for nat pictures, 

10° mirrors, etc. At Stationery, 


Supply Stores. 
In Canada 13c. Samples and Booklet Free. 


Dept. 43, MOO2E PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cultivate Your 
Natural Beauty 


‘OU can have a youthful agpearance, ciéar 
complexion, magnetic e rw retty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful chin; luxuriant 

hair; attractive hands, conafertable feet. 

You can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads; ony sagging ‘tacia T meee have 
comfortable feet, all through following the simple 
directions ot Susanna Cocroft’s Physical Culture for 
Face, Neck, Scalp and Feet. 

Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, 
no apparatus, no 
inconvenience, no 
waste of time, no 
big expense — and 





















let containing 
many beauty 
hintsand allabout 
the wonderful 
work accom- 


plished by the ar 
Grace Mildred Colbate Course ; 
Dept. 19, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il, 


[A Division of Susanna Cocroft’s Physical 
uliure Course) 

















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


+ MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL + 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three year course 
preparatory instruction. Theoretical and Practical cass 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance re- 
quirements, two years High School work. For informa- 
tion avply to MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Box 32, 
Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 












e “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” given in the manual of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS., 


s “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent 
and a publisher. Free to eastern teachers. 








THE ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 





OUR BOOKLET 
“Teaching as a Business,” 


with new chapters, suggestive let- 
ters, etc. Used as text in Schools of 
Education and Normal Schools. 

FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 

















For Emergency Vacancies in 17 states. 
The Largest Agency in the West. 
WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 





HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED F222 ~—— 
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ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, Denver. coic 















The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ne" 


Recommends college aan eG ne Oe ee eee 


schools in all parts of the 
Advises parents about sc! 


Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 
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NERVOUS BREAKDOWN 


Stamford, Conn., Nurse, Tells 
How She Found Health 


Stamford, Conn. — “I am a nurse and 
suffered from a nervous breakdown. I 
had no appetite and could not sleep at 
night, and nothing seemed to help me. 
By chance I heard of Vinol, and after 
taking the first bottle I noticed an im- 
provement, and four bottles made me well 
and strong, it gave me a hearty appetite, 
so I can sleep soundly night or day. I 
congider Vino! a wonderful tonic.” Edith 
R. Forbes, Stamford, Conn. 

The reason Vinol is. so successful in 
overcoming ‘such conditions is because 
it isa constitutional remedy and goes to 
the seat of the trouble. It is the greatest 
strength creator we know — due to the 
beef and cod liver peptones, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
phates which it contains. all dissolved in 
a pure medicinal w:ne. 

We have seen so many wonderful re- 
coveries like this, that we feel perfectly 
safe in offering:to return money in every 
such case where Vinol fails to benefit. 

For ‘sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Sample Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, Mass. 



























































Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. 
Last year, thirty thousand teachers availed 
themselves of this Opportunity to become 
proficient. 

The HIGH SCHOOL PALMER METHOD MANUAL 


is Dy ae us for a copy of PALMER PENMAN- 
SHIP POINTERS and other special literature. 


Inquiries Solicited 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Pi., New York, N.Y. Palmer Bidg,, Cedar Rapids, la. 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 32 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Widener Building, Philadelphia Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga 





For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION 
and FUN SERIES 


Jiri Lify | 
-UBBER BUTTOI 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Your Comfort 
— Madam — 


suggests that you 
use care in select- 
no Fe h —— — 


the “eli feat 
ease afforded by the 


Hose Supporter 
It isidentified by the 
is Oblong All-Rubber 
button on each chsp, 
im =which is a distinctive 
i 2nd exclusive feature. 
“Velvet Gnips” will not 
start” threads of = 
stocking. They 
iB positiveanddepen ble 
security and inswe neat 
and t 
Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST CO. 
Makers BOSTON 

























James Whitcomb Riley in the 
Schoolroom 


Almost every child has read lingeringly 
Riley’s ‘““The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and 
it will be a great pleasure to most school 
children to know that they may have an 
original painting of Riley’s “Old Swim- 
min’ Hole” by the artist Bixler, to sus- 
pend permanently upon the walls of their 
school, besides a genuine Roop bust of 
Riley in old ivory and a lavishly illustrated 
book of Riley poems. The Greenfield 
Art Company of Greenfield, Indiana, is 
distributing again a limited. number of 
mementos of James Whitcomb Riley, 
direct from the birthplace of the great 
Hoosier Poet, whose. recent death has 
created a greater interest in Riley litera- 
ture and associations. 

Best of all, these treasures of Riley, on 
account of a simple plan of the Company, 
may be secured without cost to the school. 
Such an opportunity for school-room 
decoration of the right sort rarely comes 
to teachers. 

We are certain that teachers will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with 
the Greenfield Art Company, 113 Main 
St., Greenfield, Indiana. 





New Victor Folk-Melody Record 


The following is among the newest 
Victor records. We call especial ‘atten- 
tion to this record, which can be used so 
effectively in connection with the school 
work, / 

18330 (10 inch, 75 cents) 


(1) Pull a Cherry. (2) The Nightingale. 
(3) The Fire. (4) See-saw, Margery Daw— 
Elizabeth Wheeler 

(1) The Postilion (Taubert). (2) Lullaby 
(Lithuanian Folk-Song). (3) The Span- 
ish Gypsy (Spanish Folk-Song). (4) The 
Linden Tree (Schubert). (From “New 
Song Book and Music Reader,” Fullerton 
and Gray)— Elizabeth Wheeler. 

This group of eight songs for children, 
which Mrs. Wheeler has sung charmingly, 
is made up largely of folk-melodies, taken 
from the song selection of Mr. Charles H. 
Fullerton, Director of Music of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. In the first four 
songs the violin repeats the melody with 
which the children may sing; then the 
voice sings the scale syllables, which should 
be learned as a second stanza. 

The second group of four songs are 
somewhat more pretentious, and are sung 
with instrumental accompaniment. The 
excellent accompaniments were arranged 
by Mr. Rosario Bourdon. 

This Victor record is so made that, 
while the songs are separated by visible 
spaces, the needle will move itself over 
unaided and play continuously through 
the entire record, but it also permits each 
section to be played at will. 





CLASS =PING) 
Serene TO ESES| 


ADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP 
or tee showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two 
popular designs illustrated made with one or two 
» colors bost hard enamel. No. 3262 made with any 
Da, 3 or 4 letters and 2 figures: Silver 
By) piate 150 each, $1.50 doz. Ster- 

% ting sliver 30% each, $3.00 doz. 
~? No. 3506 made with any name on 

== band not exceeding & letters. Re- 

; of pin t d G.S. or H.S. 

and date 1918, of 1919 only: Silver plate 20¢ each, 
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— When boys and girls salute the flag, 
they do not merely express their pride 
that it is a flag honored over the worj 
They ought to remember that ‘he 
represents the country to which they oy 
duties in every hour of their lives. Aj 
the time they are receiving blessincs from 
that country, and all the time they hay. 
duties to that country. 

— Edward Everei! Hale 





The Importance of Efficiency to 


Women 
If only women realized how much jp. 
creased efficiency would mean “io them 


and how easy of attainment it is, they 
would not lack health, grace and beauty 
of form, because these qualities inevitably 
accompany efficiency. 

The world’s development during th 
past few years has brought home to » 
with increased force, the importance of 
efficiency. To possess this is 2 mer 
matter of conformity to the laws of righ 
living. Grace of movement is the resul 
of thorough bodily control — of making 
our daily work an aid in securing, instead 
of a cause of losing it. 

One of the most striking examples of 
what may be accomplished by the proper 
adherence to right liying to be found i 
this country is Miss Annette Kellermam, 
known the world over as perfect woman, 
You no doubt have heard the story, how 
as a child she was puny and deformed and 
compelled to wear braces. 

Miss Kellermann undeniably prove 
that a woman can be absolutely what s 
wills to be — that it is within her powe 
to be healthy and beautiful. Miss Keller 
mann has written an interesting book et 
titled “THe Bopy BEAUvTIFUL,” whid 
contains many photographs of hers 
showing correct and incorrect carmagi 
and how the body may be built up orr 
duced to normal symmetrical lines, ani 
vacious chapters dealing with oth 
phases of health and body building. 

If you desire to make the most of your 
self, send for a copy of this book while th 
edition lasts, mentioning Prmary Epvcs 
TION. 

To those addressing Miss Kelermam 
12 West 31st Street, New York Cit 
enclosing two cents for postage, 
will gladly send a copy free. ~~ 
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We furnish cos 
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specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
. For informa- 

ion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


Box G, 
19 W. Lake Street 
Chicago, lil. 
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$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 369% each, $3.60 doz. 
BASTIAN BROS. 87g 8astian Bidg., Rochester, N, ’. 
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A Great Commercial Concern as an Educational Force 


America must feed the world! 
America! Increase the acreage! 


“The supreme need of our own nation and 
of the nations with which we are co-operating 
js an abundance of supplies and especially of 
foodstuffs.” ‘‘Without abundant food alike 
for the armies and people now at war the 
whole great enterprise upon which we have 
embarked will break down and fail,” are some 
of the words in which President Wilson ad- 
dressed the farmers of the country in his “‘ Ap- 
peal to His Fellow Countrymen” when we 
were definitely launched into the sea of war. 

These and many others have been the ap- 
peals of the past few strenuous months. 

This gospel of preparedness now being 
preached with such deserved fervor is merely 
a new version of the gospel of improvement 
promulgated for years by the great Inter- 
national Harvester Company, through their 
Agricultural Extension Department, of which 
Professor Perry G. Holden, famous agricul- 
tural educator, is Director. 

This Department has done a wonderful work 
in the past few years and probably no one 
private agency has done so much in sowing 
the seed of improved and intensified agricul- 
ture, which is now to bear fruit in the time of 
need. Through its methods it has simplified 
and emphasized the old saying of, “Making 
two blades of grass grow where one grew be- 
fore,” into making a dozen ears of corn grow 
where there were none before. It has done 
this through the aid of charts lantern slides, 
lectures and actual demonstrations, and at an 
expense to itself which has been enormous. 
In doing this it has not waited for an appeal 
from the people. but has, through wide pub- 
licity and advertising, made known its willing- 
ness to help, and has urged the country to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. 

A visit to the Extension Department of the 
[HC wasa revelation to the writer. He found 
it to be a veritable power-house of enthusiasm. 
Everyone connected with it was an expert in 
the line assigned; they were not mere em- 
ployees working for salaries, but inspired 
apostles of improvement in the field of agri- 
culture and community betterment. They 
were not salesmen with goods to exhibit and 
exploit. There was nothing to sell in this 
huge department occupying large space in the 
great Harvester Building. There were ideas 
and ideals in plenty, ready-made and ready- 
to-send-out over the country wherever there 
was demand, but not for a price, except the 
reward that comes in the form of conscious- 
ness of worthy services. 

Their creed, as stated by themselves is: 
“The sole object of the Agricultural Extension 
Department of the International Harvester 
Company is to help you make your work more 
efiective. It is not a matter of making money 
out of charts, slides, booklets, or any other 
material prepared and published by the De- 
partment. The Extension Department was 
not organized to make sales, but we do want 
to work with people who are in earnest, who 
really want to do something worth while.” 

How do they do it? The visual method of 
education is used. They have compiled and 

blished in the form of lectures, charts, and 

tern slides the results of the most practical 
experiments and investigations conducted in 
America for the past twenty-five years with 
soil, crops, livestock, seed, insects, plant 
diseases, home economics, and many other 
subjects which directly concern the farm, the 
community, and the home. 
_ We saw many of these charts setting forth 
Mmore graphic form than pages of print could 
"Possibly do, the facts desired to be impressed. 
Alarge drawing of two pigs starting out in life 
iider cxactly the same circumstances, but fed 
by different methods, one of which at the end 
fa certain period weighed 75 pounds and the 
er 185 pounds would make an impression 
even the most careless farmer. Another 
bwing one good cow facing forty poor ones 
id more than equaling them all in profit for 
#Year, is a lesson not easily forgotten, Others 


The war in Europe will be won on the farms of 
Improve the yield! 


Conserve the product! 


which show the value of the corn crop and how 
to give it the right cultivation for the best re- 
sults; which show that the annual poultry 
crop of the country would build two Panama 
Canals; which give graphic pictures of how 
to rob the soil and how to enrich it; which 
show how the fly is a dangerous scourge and 
how this may be lessened or eliminated; how 
household economics may be improved to the 
welfare of all concerned and especially of the 
housewife; the value of the right kind of edu- 
cation in the school — are merely indications 
of the wide range of subjects illustrated in these 
charts. And then there are the lantern slides 
elaborating the special subjects in attractive 
form and the prepared outline lectures which 
go with them. 

What has been done with these? Thousands 
of meetings have been held throughout the 
country at which these charts and slides have 
been exhibited and these lectures given. Every 
state in the Union has had more or less of these 
meetings. We were shown maps marked with 
the places where meetings have been held. 
The maps of some of these states with their 
numerous points indicated looked like maps of 
the Milky Way. 

The history of some of the educational cam- 
paigns conducted under the auspices and 
through the efforts of the I H C are marvelous. 
We cannot speak of many of them, but there 
was the Memphis Trade Territory campaign 
conducted by the Farm Development Bureau 
of the Memphis Business Men’s Club, in which 
theI H C, under the personal direction of Pro- 
fessor Holden, furnished charts, slides, thirty 
trained lecturers, and over 1,000,000 pieces of 
literature for free distribution, and during 
which some 2100 meetings were held through- 
out seventy counties in Tennessee, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. Other states have had these 
intensive campaigns and innumerable counties 
throughout the Union have been covered. 

While commercial bodies, Boards of Trade, 
granges, community clubs and other agencies 
have co-operated in all this propaganda, it is 
through the school organization that the 
larger part has been carried on. The village 
and rural school, the district or county superin- 
tendent, or the progressive local teacher offers 
a medium for the greatest cultivation of the 
project. We have seen maps showing how 
county school superintendents have arranged 
for the use of the equipment in a regular cir- 
cuit in every school under their control. 
Smaller territory has been covered by the same 
system. There is nothing which | Anes the 
school and its teaching into closer and more 
practical co-operation with the community 
than does this sort of work. The material 
furnished by the I H C is of the highest educa- 
tional value. It puts agricultural teaching on 
a high plane and makes it of vast importance, 
but equally valuable are the demonstrations 
in other lines of education. The school itself 
is magnified, the importance of education which 
shall lead to practical efficiency in life is em- 
phasized, the causes of defection from school 
are set forth and remedies suggested, sanita- 
tion and hygiene are taught, home improve- 
ments are indicated, and all that goes for com- 
munity betterment is covered in the work of 
the Agricultural Extension Department of the 
Harvester Company. 

In these strenuous, trying days here is a 
wonderful opportunity for teachers to secure 
the proper material for their schools, for super- 
intendents to benefit the citizenship of a dis- 
trict or county and by co-operating with the 
agencies here freely offered, carry on the work 
which will tend to improve the social, physical, 
and financial standards of the people among 
whom they work. 

This great manufacturing company’s Agri- 
cultural Extension Department is in all of its 
work looking to the future for the full benefit 
of its methods, but the needs of the present 
hour make this lesson more impressive and for 
that reason we have chosen it as our text. 


NERVOUS, RUN-DOWN, 
HAGGARD-LOOKING 


Women and men suffer from blood and 
nerve conditions for which it is impossible 
to conceive of a better remedy than Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Peptiron Pills taken in 
conjunction, one before eating and the 
other after. 

These two great medicines aid each 
other, and it is economy to take both, a 
four-fold benefit being derived. 

Peptiron Pills are the ideal iron. prep- 
aration — no injury to teeth, no constipa- 
ting effect. All druggists. 

C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 





HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
INCLUDING TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


College established 1855. Diploma from accredited 
high school and two years of college work required for 
entrance. The Training School for Nurses is open to 
young women of good character, ages 19 to 35. Over 

graduates of both schools. The institution is 
endowed and owns all its own buildings. For informa- 
tion regarding medical school, nurses’ training school 
or hospital, address DR. JOSEPH P. COBB, Dean, Box 13, 
2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 








Suum Cuique 


his own books, why not his 
own cils re schools provide uniform 

ncils, they obtain uniform results. Each one 
ikes to have his own tools to use in the school- 
room, the same as in the home. school is 
known by the pencil it uses, Set the standard as 
high as you please, and there is a DIXON 
PENCIL to match it. 

We have a School Catalogue, and also a Pencil 
Geography, which we will be glad to send to all 
interested in the selection of good serviceable 

ncils for school work. They will help you to 
End THE PENCIL THAT FITS. 

Our folder, PROGRESS IN PEDAGOGY, may 
give you some new ideas that will help you. 

bundant samples will be sent on receipt of 
16 cents in stamps. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


“ 


Every pupil a 

















SCHOOL SUPPLIES. Se'!oeue mattea 
* free to Teachers, 

ers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 

hes, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, rt,and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, rapes. Reeds, Raffa, Needles, Sewing Card 
ts, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 

Globes, Charts, Biackboards, ee 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., W , PA. 





Illinois Training School For Nurses 
Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Exam- 
iners. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. tical ex- 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 
oy experience provided in other institutions. 

avorable applicants must meet the requirements of 
good health, of age (20-35), of moral character, 
having had one year of High School instruction or its 
educational equivalent. 
The school catalog and blanks will be sent on appli- 
cation to the 
Superintendent of Nurses 
509 Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, en 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$243.10 “For wire! 


We offer you this prospect for an investment 
of only $10. Write at once for full details. 
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HARRISON BROTHERS, Branch E, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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NO COMMON CLAY 


WAS THE CHOICE OF 
ST. GAUDENS — 


The great master of 


greatest plastic clay ever 


more than thirty years. 


and other famous statues, noted for their perfect detail, were modeled 
His pupils, and in fact nearly all other American 


with this clay. 


American Sculptors was a constant user of the 
roduced—PLASTELINE—made in U. S. A. for 
His ‘‘Puritan,”’ ‘‘Diana,’”’ ‘‘Abraham Lincoln,” 





THE PURITAN—ST. GAUDENS 
Original modeled with PLASTELINE 


sculptors, use and endorse 








For your convenience— 
four quarter pound rolls in a square box 


—LWwTE S Site 


LL 
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For school use it is preferable to common clay, or any on substitutes on the market. It 
is ready to use when taken from the package, and does not soil the hands or make any muss, 

PLASTELINE is economical because it retains its soft, plastic consistency and may 
be used over and over again. It is perfectly adapted to every grade of work from the 
kindergarten to advanced Art Schools. Put up in one pound packages, in ten artistic 
colors. Send for special circular and color card. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CiTy: Hoover Bros., Agents 























FRANCES E. CLARK 


Educator, Author, Composer 
and Successful Supervisor of 
Music; Chairman Public School 
Music Committee, National 
Federation of Musical Clubs; Ex- 
President Music Section National 
Educational Association. 


Public School Music Lessons 
Sent FREE to Teachers 


.. Frances E. Clark, leading Public School Music Supvisor, has, as Director of the Public School 
Music Department of the Siegel-Myers School of Music, Chicago, prepared a full and complete Uni- 
versity Extension Course of Home Study Lessons with weekly personal examination papers, covering 
this vitally important subject in a thorough, orderly and progressive manner, thus standardizing the 
teaching of Public School Music in an absolutely authoritative way. 

In order to prove the remarkable merit of these lessons and to demonstrate their practical value 
to teachers in the quickest possible way, we will send absolutely free, and without any obligation 
whatever, Six Regular Lessons and Examination Papers. We will carefully select these lessons from 
the course so that they will treat on some principle of personal interest to you. They will not be 
mere sample “extracts” but the genuine, complete, original’ lessons. 


Lessons by Frances E. Clark 


Leading Public School Music Supervisor 





Personal Examination Papers a Wonderful Help 


These Master Lessons were prepared personally by Mrs. Clark 
and provide a thorough training impossible to get from any other 
source. No normal school even attempts to handle the subject 
so thoroughly, as music is merely an incidental part of their work. 
None of the “summer schools” can give you this preparation as their sessions 
last only a few weeks. Your answers to the questions on the personal examina- 
tion papers bring out any peculiar difficulties you may have encountered, and 
enable us to give you special help in connection with those difficulties. This 
makes the work individual and gives you all the advantages in learning and 
teaching music in the public se as successfully taught by Mrs. Clark for years. 


Write Us 
For the FREE 
Lessons To-day! 


or cost to you. 


for the Six Free Lessons. 


These Lessons Meet Your Local Demands 

No matter what School Music Books are in use, these lessons are prepared to 
meet your conditions. They have been carefully developed out of an aiendent 
experience of years in actual school work to satisfy every requirement that 
arises in teaching in any of the grades. They are the actual lessons given with 
wonderful success by the most progressive Music Supervisors, High School, 
Grade and Kindergarten Teachers in America; under all the varying conditions 
in every section of the country. Teachers who complete this course are able 
to pass with ease examinations in Public School Music in any State. Our 
Diploma gives high standing with Boards of Education and Superintendents. 
This means increased ability — more money — easier work and more congenial 
conditions. The minute you enroll you will be able to put the instruction into 
immediate practice no matter what grade you teach. 


Write us for the Free Lessons to-day. Seeing is believing. Merely send your name and address, 
stating the grade you teach, and we will send you the Six Regular Lessons without the slightest obligation 


At the same time we will make you a special offer by which, if you care to do so, you 
can continue the complete course leading to a diploma, at a very low cost, and on easy terms so extremely 
liberal that you hardly miss the small payments. 


Wewill furnish Extra Special Price to all who write 


It is the very fact that these lessons are so valuable that makes it good 
policy for us to send them out for actual test in this way. Remember, the number of lessons sct 
aside for this free offer is limited so resolve now to send for your six lessons and do it at once. 


University Extension Conservatory, 


Drexel Boulevard & 41st Street 
(Dept. 3336) Chicago, III. 








